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PENGUINS. 


On some of the shores touched at by Captain Cook in 
the Pacific, the sailors found long rows of the sea-birds 
called penguins, which, having never before seen a 
human being, had acquired no respect for our race, but 
sat still with the greatest coolness, while the men ap- 
proached with sticks to knock them on the head. 
Doubtless, penguins of any experience are now found to 
have their veneration in a sufficiently active state, as 
far as the human figure is concerned; but the recollec- 
tion of what their conduct was when they occupied un- 
inhabited shores, leads me to apply their name to a 
class of men who exhibit an equal degree of indifference 
towards their presumable superiors. They are a strange 
set the penguins—very worthy, clever, sensible people 
perhaps—attend to their duty, owe nothing which they 
cannot pay, take their share in putting to rights the 
evils of the world—much’to praise about them, nothing 
to say against them—only this, they have no respect to 
give to anybody. 

A proper penguin, let it be carefully remarked, is not 
a person who has a sullenness at his fellows, and with- 
holds deference because he thinks it not justly due. He 
is no morose malcontent, who thinks to revenge real 
or ideal wrongs by abjuring the forms of politeness. 
There is not necessarily any ill-nature in his composi- 
tion. The penguin is merely a person who, average in 
all other respects, is strikingly deficient in veneration. 
All grades, natural and artificial, are alike to him. 
While a man of high rank, or of any other kind of dis- 
tinction, finds most of his fellow-creatures treating him 
with deference, and addressing him with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness, he is met by the penguin 
at the second, or perhaps even the first interview, upon 
the footing of an old acquaintance, as if there were no- 
thing at all particular about him. The suave delicacy 
and reserve with which even equals of gentlemanly con- 
dition address each other on a first acquaintance in this 
country, is unknown to the penguin. He is quite at his 
ease at the first, and never advances into intimacy with 
any one, simply because he is as intimate at starting as 
he could be at the end of twenty years. 

We have, in Mr Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
a curious example of the character, where a poet, com- 
paratively in humble circumstances, and unknown to 
fame, is allowed by the author of Marmion to visit him. 
At the first, he is, with this child of nature, ‘ Mr Scott,’ 
then ‘ Scott’ only, then ‘ Walter.” Mrs Scott is at the 
same time ‘ Charlotte;’ and the visitor stretches himself 
upon the pureness of her dimity sofa with the greatest 
unconcern. Nothing could have been more penguin-like 
in all respects; for in the first place, this kind of person 
is as remarkable for his want of all veneration for one’s 
upholstery, as he is for non-deference to one’s self. He 


is fearless in his advances to reserved easy-chairs, and 
makes his way amongst drawing-room bijouterie-tables 
with the air of a rustic passing through a harvest field. 
Introduce him to the most elegant lady, and probably he 
will sit down close against her, with the back of the chair 
presented in front, and his arms leaning across the back. 
Then he is equally free and easy in his appellatives. 
Misters and mis’esses have no charms for him. The 
regular Christian name is the best which any of his 
friends can expect from him to their faces: while speak- 
ing of them, this is invariably familiarised, so that one 
would suppose, only hearing his conversation, that he 
knew nobody but persons in the humblest walks of life. 
There is no affectation in this; for, were he an expec- 
tant of patronage, brought for the first time into the 
presence of an East India director, it is ten to one he 
would be calling the deity of Leadenhall Street by his 
plain surname only, before the end of the interview. 
The truth appears to be, that he sees in a great man 
only the common human image ; and this being exactly 
what he possesses himself, he feels no occasion for re- 
garding it as an object to be held in any reverence. 
He may thus be what is called an ill-bred man ; but yet, 
the character being perfectly natural and unaffected, he 
rarely is felt to be a positively offensive one. On the 
contrary, one cannot sometimes help being amused, if 
not interested, by conduct which is marked by so much 
simplicity, and in which we can read, that if we are 
little venerated, so are we as little feared. 

An excellent opportunity for studying the various 
degrees of penguinism and ante-penguinism of mankind, 
is afforded by the forming of new acquaintances through 
letters of introduction. I presume myself to be speak- 
ing of a person who possesses some kind of worldly con- 
sequence, whether from his own qualities, or the acci- 
dent of his birth and fortune. Let him watch the de- 
meanour of individuals who come to see him, bearing 
letters of introduction in their hands, or who at most 
send them in immediately before by a servant. Some will 
appear to him decidedly too venerative—almost timidly 
so: too little manliness and self-respect: the hat will 
hang awkwardly in the hand, the vertebral column de- 
cline too much from the vertical. There will be a soli- 
citude of eye and face almost painful to the beholder ; 
and chairs will be treated with far more deference than 
any mortal chairs deserve. Others again will be self- 
possessed and easy, without either bashfulness or for- 
wardness. But see, at length comes the penguin! A 
strutting or shuffling degagé walk ushers in a specimen 
of humanity, the very reverse of that above described— 
who, after a hasty good morning, gives you the letter, 
and then goes to whistle or hum at a window till you 
have read it. When you advance to greet him as the 
person whom you have ascertained him to be, he greeta 
you. Ile wishes you to be quite at your ease in your 
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own house, and not make any fuss on his account. He 
likes your hopes your wife is well, and expresses 
his val of the weather, in a breath. Smith, whom 
you have inquired for—the common friend who has 
sent the letter—is an excellent fellow, or a good crea- 
ture, as the whim may strike him; the fact being, that 
our stranger is a protegé or dependent of that gentle- 
man, wn od no notion of being anything else for some 
time to come. He has not read your work yet 
(supposing you an author), but he hears it well spoken 
of, and intends to read it. He thought you rather un- 
fortunate in the choice of subject for the one which pre- 
ceded it. Then he tells you how he once gave youa 
favourable notice in some provincial 
very name of which you never heard of, And he has 
no doubt that, with one thing and another, you make a 
tolerable income. You may feel at first a little discon- 
certed by the air of easy self-confidence of the man, and 
his want of all those phrases of deference to which you 
are accustomed; but you soon see that the man means 
no indignity. He treats you as he would treat the shade 
of Milton, were it sent upon the earth, or as he would 
treat the queen upon the throne to-morrow. He is 
merely a penguin. It may be remarked that penguin- 
ism, as a characteristic, is not confined to individuals. I 
know penguin families, whole tribes of people, who 
are remarkable for their fearless indifference to all 
real and conventional superiority. The English, as a 
nation, are more penguins than the Scotch, the Ameri- 
cans still more so than the English. Political institu- 
tions help in bringing about this effect; and per 

social circumstances also operate. There cannot, 

instance, be more penguinism in a large dense commu- 
nity than in av . A country great man is apt, 
when he goes to London, to it as a city of pen- 

ns. 


Great guinism, though many will it asa 
pardonable oddity, will not, upon the whole, serve to 
advance a man’s fortunes. Nothing does so, perhaps, 
which conveys the impression, as this does, of a deficiency 
in the tone of society, Were I asked to set down a 
practical rule of life upon this point, I would say, Be 
not either too much or too little of the penguin. t 
real and implied superiors with a manly ease, remote 
alike from familiarity and servility ; leaving good sense 
and good feeling to guide you aright in particulars. 
There is, in reality, a pretty wide middle field within 
which you may range without much danger of giving 
offence ; but be careful not to trespass too far beyond 
this neutral ground in either direction. 


LONDON IN 1765, BY A FRENCHMAN, 


In the year above indicated a French gentleman visited 
England for the purpose of observing the manners of 
our nation, at a time when, according to the popular 
prejudice, his countrymen were regarded as our natural 
enemies. The remarks which he afterwards published 
occupy three volumes. They are written in a lively 
style, and include almost everything worthy of note in 

, to which city it seems the writer confined him- 
self. The arts and sciences, theatres, public walks, 
manufactures, police, jurisprudence, manners and cus- 
toms, servants, poor, national melancholy, and king, 
lords, and commons, are all noticed; as well as the 
scientific societies, and Wilkes and 45. It may not be 
unprofitable to compare the opinions and descriptions 
of this foreigner with the agen: wr of things. The 
writer tells us that the only w of English he knew 
were very good and very well. To this circumstance we 
must therefore attribute many obvious errors in his 
descriptions. 

Our traveller, who does not give his name, begins by 
describing his voyage across the channel from Boulogne 
to Dover in one of the old sailing packets, through a 
very rough sea, which, he tells us, operated on most of 
the passengers with the ‘effect of the most violent 


emetic;’ but that for his part being ‘fortified by resig- 
nation to death, which ought to be the chief cargo of 
those who undertake voyages of curiosity,’ he expe- 
rienced none of the unpleasant effects which he wit- 
nessed in his fellow-passengers. Those were not the 
ave of steam: who ever thinks of ‘resignation’ now- 
a-days in a run across the channel? landing at 
Dover, where we shall leave him to speak for himself, 
we are informed that he took the ‘two customhouse 
officers for beggars ; they had the look of their profes- 
sion, which is the lowest and vilest of any ; they opened 
my trunk, and withdrew very humbly without having 
appeared to examine any of my things. It cost me 
to m the customhouse. 
The only inhabitants at Dover are sailors, pilots, and 
innkeepers. There is nothing remarkable in the town 
but the enormous ‘signs of the taverns. I saw several 
postchaises start, driven by little boys twelve or thir- 
teen years old, who, I was told, were excellent postilions, 
I looked all over the town for a church, but could see 
nothing to lead me to suppose that such a thing was to 
be found. I could only obtain food at the inn by goin 
to the kitchen, and helping myself to some of the beef. 
steaks that were broiling on the fire; this was the only 
cheer I could get. 

‘I left Dover for London in what they call the Flying 
Coach, drawn by six horses; the distance is eighty 
miles, and the journey consumes a whole day; for this 
the charge is one guinea, but your servant is carried at 
every change of horses, were jolly -looking, an 
dressed in lush. The space not taken up by 
luggage was filled with kegs of brandy, which were dis- 
tributed at the various taverns we passed on the route, 
so that, if we were often delayed, we had at least the 

of a little innocent smuggling to make up for 
it. The people that we saw had a sadness of physiog- 
nomy only seen in France on the faces of those who 
have buried their best friends. 

‘ The roads, covered with broken flints, are well kept : 
there is a turnpike at every village, where you must 
pay according to the scale of charges; the king even is 
not exemp but must pay in advance, or the gate 
would be shut in his face. There are footpaths for those 
who walk, which are well preserved: these are at the 
sides of the road, or, in places where it is narrow, in 
the field adjoining. There are several reasons for the 
great attention paid to foot passengers: first, life is 
held in particular esteem; many objects of pleasure and 
convenience are sacrificed to it; the laws are not ex- 
clusively made or administered by those who ride in 
coaches ; and as people travel as fast in the Coney as 
slow in the towns, they wish to avoid the risk of in- 
juring the pedestrians. The farms appear everywhere 
in a flourishing condition: the labourers who drive the 
powerful teams wear convenient boots, and their gar- 
ments are made of good cloth. The public authorities 
are content to encourage and animate rural industry, 
which they would fear to destroy if they attempted to 
direct 


*I reached London towards the close of the day: al- 
though the sun had not set, Westminster Bridge, the 
great road leading to it, as well as the diverging streets, 
were all lighted up. The sight of the bridge, the river, 
the streets crowded with vehicles, the throng of pas- 
sengers on the wide pavements, told to the advantage 
of the finest quarter of London. We drove through 
them, and at » ms quite by chance, I found myself 
settled in an apartment in the house of the Cuisinier 
Royal, in Leicester Fields: this ee is filled 
with small houses which are mostly let to foreigners. 

‘The next morning I went out alone, after a careful 
study of the map of London, and entering Oxford Street, 
walked down Holborn and the Strand to St Paul’s, and 
then on to the Exchange and the Tower: I returned by 

London Bridge, through Southwark and Lam- 
beth to Westminster, a district full of mean houses and 


meaner taverns. The first view of London is favour- 
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able, and this it owes entirely to the Thames, which 
flows by it from south to north, turning at the bend 
where Whitehall stands from west to east. White- 
hall seems to indicate by its position the palace of a 
sovereign. I have said that the Thames flows Jy Lon- 
don, for oppor Westminster is nothing but the open 
country, though the few houses which are built on that 
side are increasing in number. Lower down on the 
same side is Southwark, which the common people call 
Soudrich, an ill-built suburb; tenanted almost entirely 
by tanners and dyers, and connected with the city b 
London Bridge, which stands a specimen of the archi- 
tectural boldness and skill of the days in which it was 
built. A little above Whitehall is Westminster Bridge, 
built in the last reign: it is an erection superior to any 
other of the kind in Europe. 

‘ Below the old bridge the Thames forms the port of 
London, immense in its extent, safe, deep enough for 
all vessels, and unequalled in the prodigious concourse 
of ships which are continually arriving and departing: 
it is a port of which the citizens are justly proud, and 
justifies the reply of the alderman to James I., who 
threatened to remove the seat of royalty—“ At least 
your majesty will leave us the Thames,” 

* The grandeur which London derives from the river 
is due entirely to nature; art does nothing but to de- 
stroy or conceal it. There are no quays along the 
whole extent of the city; and it woul epnets that 
every imaginable means is used to hide the sight of this 
noble stream, in the same way that the Seine was for- 
merly imprisoned at Paris. Here there is nothing but 
wharfs, docks, piers, and stairs, which, while they dis- 
figure the banks, obstruct the channel and collect all 
the filth of the town. Even from the bridges it is im- 
possible to get a view of the river, as the parapets are 
ten feet high; so that, during my first walk, in order to 
gratify my curiosity I was obliged to mount.to the 
upper storey of a building which overlooked the stream. 

e reason given for all this is the inclination which 
the English, and the Londoners especially, have for 
suicide. It is true that above and below the town the 
banks are unprotected, and offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to those who really wish to drown themselves ; 
but the distance is great, and besides those who desire 
to leave the world in this manner, prefer doing so before 
the eyes of the public. The parapets, however, of the 
new bridge, which is being built between the two at 
present standing, will be but of an ordinary height. It 
would seem that the architect means to act with regard 
to the good citizens in the same way as children are 
cured of greediness, by leaving confectionary and sweet- 
meats at their disposal; so it is hoped that in a little 
time. the number of deaths by drowning will diminish, 
and then the banks of the river will probably be thrown 
open, and the city derive all the advantage from purifi- 
cation of the air. 

‘The new bridge is not yet christened ; the friends of 
England’s living Demosthenes wish to name it Pitt 
Bridge; while the opposite party contend for the appel- 
lation of Blackfriars, from a monastery of that order 
which once stood in the vicinity. atever name 
may be given to it, it surpasses that of Westminster in 
boldness of design, magnificence of structure, and deco- 
ration. It was to have been completed in five years, in 
each of which the parliament voted 300 guineas to the 
architect; unforeseen accidents have, however, pro- 
longed the building, which is now in the tenth year 
from its commencement. 

‘In public and private buildings, London can show 
nothing equal, in point of grandeur, to those of Paris 
and the cities of Italy. The whole list is soon enume- 
rated: there is Somerset House, built of the remains of 
old churches by the uncle and protector of the last of 
the Edwards, in bad taste, and now partially in ruins ;* 


* The building here alluded to was erected in the year 1547, a few 
years before the execution of the Duke of Somerset, its owner ; it 
was given up for public use in 1775, and soon after pulled down to 


g: | narrow or so tortuous; they are 


the Lord Mayor’s House, Temple Bar, St Paul’s, the Ex- 
change, the Monument, and some churches buried among 
houses. ‘There is nothing remarkable about the Tower, 
except a battery of 100 cannon of large calibre, which 
defends it on the side towards the river: this edifice is 
said to have existed from the time of the conquest of the 
island by Julius Cesar. 

‘Old London is divided in its entire length by two 
great streets parallel with the Thames—the Strand, 
which at one of its extremities takes the name of Cheap- 
side; and Holborn, which is disagreeably intruded on by 
Newgate prison. These two thoroughfares are spacious, 
but have no direct line; St Paul’s is the natural per- 
spective object from the Strand, but in reality you only 
see the cathedral when close upon it. The inscription 
on the Monument tells us that after the fire the streets 
were built on new lines. This can scarcely be believed 
when we see houses flung down ap arently at random ; 
in fact, it would hardly be possible to build streets so 
paved also in such a 
manner that it is barely possible to ride or walk on 
them in safety, and they are always extremely dirty. 
The finest streets—the Strand, Cheapside, Holborn— 
would be impassable, were it not that on each side, for 
the convenience of the passengers, footways are made 
from four to five feet wide; and for communication from 
one to the other across the street, there are smaller foot- 
ways elevated above the general surface of the roadway, 
and formed of large stones selected for the purpose. It 
is easy to imagine the inconvenience that these frequent 
crossings cause to the passage of wheel-carriages. 


In 


the finest part of the Strand, near St Clement’s church, | 


I noticed, during the whole of my stay in London, that 
the middle of the street was constantly covered with 
liquid stinking mud, three or four inches deep; with 
this, owing to the continual jolting and splashing, the 
walkers are bespattered from head to foot; it flies 
through the open windows of coaches, and covers the 
lower storey of the houses; every morning the appren- 
tices may be seen washing away from their shop fronts 
the accumulated mud of the previous day. - 

* The natives, however, brave all these disagreeables, 
wrapped up in long blue coats like dressing-gown 
wearing brown stockings, and perukes rough, red, an 
frizzled. ‘The paving consists of stones just as they are 
drawn from the quarry: they are nearly round, and 
have neither top, bottom, nor sides, and roll and rub one 
against the other in the foundation on which they are 
laid, which is nothing but an accumulation of old mud. 


All the art of the paviour is comprised in placing these | 


stones as near together as possible; and bad as it is, this 
paving is very dear. Granite is too expensive for ge- 
neral use, as it is brought from the extremity of the 
kingdom. The great streets, however, leading from the 
houses of parliament to Charing-Cross and Pall Mall, 
are p rk paved with granite, which has begun to ex- 
tend itself towards the Strand. The two former of these 
streets were d 


enough to require frequent watering in 
May, while 
mud.* 


the rest of the city was deluged with 


‘In ordcr to avoid as much as possible the dirt of the 
principal thoroughfares, the foot-passengers make use 
of the courts which traverse the district between the 
Strand and Holborn, Through these crowds are continu- 
ally passing; they contain the finest shops, which, with 
the attractions they furnish to the fair sex, the choice 
arrangement and brilliance of the display of stuffs or 
objects of taste, with the filles de boutique, are quite suf- 
ficient to induce persons to choose that route, inde- 
pendently of their greater cleanliness. ‘The shops of the 
main streets are, however, the most striking spectacle 


make way for the present structure, the principal portion of which 
‘was completed by the architect, Sir William Chambers, in 1779, and 
opened for the t tion of busi in 1780. It occupies an area 
within a few feet as large as Russell Square. 

* We are told in a note that, for the method of watering the 
streets, and for hackney-coaches and sedan-chairs, Paris was in- 
debted to London. 
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which London offers to the eyes of a stranger; they are 
all enclosed in glass, ornamented on the outside with 
mouldings from the antique. Gay in the variety and ar- 
rangement of arti e for sale, they present an 
to which Paris can offer nothing compar- 


‘The new s of London bear no resemblance to 


ied hired apartments; but now they have 
the df forefathers, and the 
mania for building in the town has seized them, which, 
if it continue, will double the city in extent in the 
The new streets are built 


[pote salubrity is given to the floor, separated 
the street by an area three or four feet wide, en- 
with an iron railing; underneath the pavement 
which add materially to the convenience of 
floors in the facilities they afford for cleanli- 
supplying coal to the house through an open- 
by a moveable stone. The iron railing, 
or less ornamented, terminates in pilasters, form- 
a sort of advanced doorway, surmounted by the two 
lamps which it is poen. iy dy house will fur- 
towards the lighting of the city during the night, 


ever, took it in good part, and seemed well con- 
tented with the excuses ~ the lamplighter. These 
lam are lighted about 
— sunset ; on uminate the pave- 
the wide streets there is 
h to guide the numerous vehicles. 
for the people, it happens that, to all the 
attached, so that the foot-passengers are saved the 
and inconvenience of carrying watches. 
quadrangular openings, sometimes of great extent, 
called eguares. There is generally a fountain or a bowl- 
ing green in the centre. Grosvenor Square is laid out 


the magnificence of its ornaments, 
the agreeableness of its position ; it is more like a 


preservation of which may aid the cause of art or science 
the present or the future. It is called the British 


Museum, although it is not yet complete in all its de- 
ts. 


‘New London is as dirty as the older parts of the 
town, owing to the clayey nature of the ground on which 
itis built: there are drains which carry off some of the 
excess to the river, and it is strictly for forbidden to throw 
dirty water from any of the windows; yet the finest 
streets were always wet and foul during the whole time 
of my stay. To the inconvenience of mud must be 
added that of smoke, which, mingled with a perpetual 
fog, covers London as a pall. This smoke is occasioned 
in the winter, which lasts eight months, by the fires of 
the numerous factories, and by the coal which is univer- 
sally consumed. If the city increase in extent, the 
inhabitants must make up their minds never to see the 


don | sun: it is but rarely that it can break through the 


their prevailing taste for walking, 
however, leads oe ol to brave all weather. On the 26th 
of April, I saw St James’s Park, covered incessantly 
with fogs, smoke, and rain, crowded with promenaders ; 

a sight that excited my admiration for the remainder of 


Inigo | the day. The rain brings down the floating particles 


of smoke from the atmosphere in the form of showers 
of ink, soiling everything exposed to the weather, and 
with double effect, as it is not the fashion to use um- 
brellas. Among the shops are ae § numbers of clothes- 
cleaners: the washing is pe ao The same black- 
ness is produced on the buildings: St Paul’s looks as 
though it were built of coal; and the sombre appear- 
ance is increased by the parts most exposed retaining 
something of their original colour—which is that of 
bright Portland stone. The interior of the houses even 
is not exempt from the destructive effects of the smoke; 
the furniture, pictures, hangings, and especially books, 
become very soon and wrapped in the same 
lugubrfous covering 

* The police of Toei is in the hands of a few magis- 
trates, of no more importance than the district commis- 
saires at Paris: crimes are punished, but no attempt 


he, | seems to be made to prevent them ; there are, however, 


no spies kept in the pay of the authorities, nor is any 
secret correspondence carried on. ‘There are no troops, 
or guard, or watch of any kind, except during the night 
by some old men, chosen from the dregs of the people ; 
their only arms are a stick and a lantern; they walk 
about the streets, crying the hour every time the clocks 
strike, and announce the state of the weather ; they also 
wake those persons who wish to start on a journey at 
any earieler hour, and it appears to be a point of 
— among hair-brained youngsters, to maul them 
ving their parties. 

* London, being thus without guard or watch, inha- 
bited by people who wear no arms, with the exception 
of physicians, who are always dressed in black, and 
wear a sword, appears to be protected by the command- 
ment Won occides, and b os laws against murder. It 
is bona only great city in Europe in which no assassina- 

tions are committed. I proved this by every means in 

power; I walked at all hours of the night in the 
alleys and courts, which are very dimly lighted, without 
incurring the least danger. I have been in the middle 
of highly excited mobs, who were surrounded with sol- 
diers; but the fear of shedding blood created mutual 
respect in both parties. In short, the people of London, 
even in the lowest class. If any sto occurs in the 
streets, they are itaeekey, ready to lend their assistance 
to remove the di instead of raising a quarrel 
which might end in ite as is often the case in Paris. 
At public festivals and ceremonies, however great the 
crowd, children and persons of diminutive stature are 
sure to meet with attention, to open them a passage, or 
lift them to some elevated position where they may be 
able to see. There are no guards with muskets, = 
tisans, or halberts ; the onl ela rate currence 
low stick, which, when it 
makes a great noise without 


| day increasing. The shops of the great thoroughfare, 
Oxford Street, will disappear as the houses are sought 
after for private dwellings by the rich: soon will the 
/ reat city extend itself to Marylebone, which is not more 
; than a quarter of a league distant. At present it is a 
; village, yy! of taverns, inhabited by French re- 
fugees. Up to the time of the last reign, the nobility ; 
| lived on their estates, and when they visited Lon 
| | 
on the model of Bedford House, erected by 
T nes.__‘There is an underground apartment. by which | 
| | | 
T | 
| | | 
| 
| | | | 
| | | 
| H 
| | 
sg venience resulting from it 18, that notwithstanding the | | 
a respectful manners of the working-classes of England 
towards the public, it is difficult to prevent spilling the | 
oil during the daily trimming of the lamps. I saw a | 
person’s head broken by the fall of one of them; 
| 
| 
| | 
garden with wa ers have equestrian statues 
of some of the kings. Red Lion Square is ornamented | 
with a truncated obelisk of great proportions, which has | 
a very good effect. The houses round these squares are 
not uniform in appearance, but are decorated according 
to the taste of the proprietors. | 
‘I have seen but four houses in London which will 
. bear comparison with the great hotels of Paris, and | 
: these being built of brick, do not appear with the same 
] splendour as those of the latter city. Montague House,* 
however, merits — distinction, from its - ex- | i 
h 
: royal palace than the house of a private individual. | 
; The government has purchased this building for the 
i pon we removed, when the new building, now in progress, FA | 
e —_ 
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Here we must take leave of our Frenchman, who, it 
will be seen, describes a state of things different 
from those existing in our own times. Such a retro- 
spect is fair evidence of the gradual advance of society ; 
the evils from which great masses of the population are 
suffering, are light in comparison with those of the for- 
mer century. What would be thought in the present 
day of throwing ‘dirty water,’ not to speak of more 
offensive matters, into the streets? The moral view 
taken by the writer of our people is favourable when 
compared with those of his own country; but we 
fear that his remarks on the ‘ manners’ of 
the humbler classes would hardly be borne out by the 
facts in modern London. It is, however, gratifying to 
find that, on the whole, the condition of society has im- 
proved, and this not only for the sake of the present 
generation, but because we may hence presume that 
there will be further improvement in the future. 


TRICKS IN THE TRAFFIC OF OBJECTS 
OF ART. 


Tue traveller who visits many of the countless churches 
strewed over the European continent, or the public and 
private picture galleries both there and in this country, 
cannot fail to be surprised at the number of originals 
which he meets with. There are very few collections 
which do not boast either of a ‘real’ Claude, Raffaelle, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Dolce, Caracci, or Corregio; and he 
is forced to conclude that, if all he hears be true, the 
painters of bygone times must have painted night and 
day during their long lives to have produced such a 
vast number of beautiful subjects. It is, however, well 
understood that by far the greater number of these pic- 


| tures are spurious—either copies from the undoubted 


works of the masters to whom they are attributed, or 
successful imitations of their manner by inferior and 
modern artists. An account of some of the ingenious 
methods by which such paintings are first copied and 
then palmed off upon purchasers, may serve various 
useful ends. 

It is not always that artists are aware, when em- 
ployed to copy pictures, that they are in the remotest 
degree contributing to the carrying out of a suc- 
cessful fraud. To show how this sometimes happens, 
we need only relate an anecdote which we recently 
heard. Our informant, who is well known in London 
for his fidelity in copying, was one day busy in his 
studio, when a carriage rolled up to his door. A 
stranger of aristocratic mien entered, bringing with 
him a beautiful female head, evidently painted by a 
great master. He inquired if our friend would like 
to copy it at his own price, and if so, when it would 
be done? The answer was in the affirmative, and 
the required time named. The new patron said he 
would be punctual in returning for the original and the 
promised copy, and without more ado, took leave and 
drove off. The artist regarded him as some eccentric 
nobleman, and when leisure permitted, commenced his 
task, which he completed within the required time. 
Sure enough, on the day agreed on, the gentleman 
again appeared, and professed himself so much delighted 
with the exactitude of the copy that he paid the painter 
a few pounds more than he demanded. 

A week or two after, the artist was by 
another visit from the same person, who brought a 
second and equally beautiful head, to be copied = 
exactly the same conditions as to time and price. Our 
friend’s suspicions were now roused, for he began 
to suspect that his aristocratic-looking patron was a 

icture-dealer in disguise ; but before he could express 
his doubts, the gentleman vanished. After some hesi- 
tation, he set to work and completed his task within the 
time specified, determining, however, not to part with 
the pictures without some explanation. When therefore 


his employer again appeared, he demanded a pledge that 
the copies were not intended to be put to any improper 
use, or to be passed off as originals. The stranger was 
indignant, demurred to the artist’s right of deman 
any such pledge, and after some discussion, was allow 
to take away both pictures, having first given the usual 
—— for the py labour. 
ime passed on, and our friend had nearly forgotten 

the transaction, when a nobleman, from wn he had 
previously received many commissions, returned from 
abroad, and called on him to request his opinion of ‘ an 
exquisite Carlo Dolce,’ which was to be sold in a col- 
lection advertised for sale in the mansion of a gentle- 
man in the Regent’s Park. ‘It will, he continued, 
‘form an admirable companion to a picture by the same 
artist I was fortunate enough to pick up in Italy for a 
bagatelle of three hundred guineas,’ Upon this our friend 
posted off to the Regent’s Park to examine the wonderfal 
and undoubted Carlo Dolce. On beholding it, he was 
astonished to find his own work! Sry ey i his noble 
patron’s house to communicate what he had seen, he 
was shown into the library, when the first thing that 
met his eye was his other performance! His surprise was 
doubled; and he inquired on the entrance of his friend, 
‘is that the picture for which you gave three hundred 
guineas in Rome?’ The answer was in the affirmative, 
and a detail was entered into of the circumstances of the 

urchase. It was bought in the of a decayed 

talian family, ‘where it had lain in a neglected a) 
ment for more than acentury.’ Our painter took down 
the picture, turned it over, e it minutely, saw 
that it had been lined with old canvas to give it an 
ancient look, and at last exclaimed that he had painted 
it himself. It was the second copy he had made for his 
mysterious employer ! . 

Of course the sale of the other so-called Dolce in the 
Regent’s Park was stopped, and the ‘ gentleman’ who 
had advertised it was ex to the world in his true 
character ; that of a tricking picture-dealer. 

It is not difficult to explain how our friend’s copy got 
into the Italian palace, and how it was purposely 
in a neglected apartment to deceive the buyer. This kind 
of trick is common in Italy. It is the more easily 
tised, from the fact of many decayed gentlemen of that 
country turning picture-dealers and hanging subjects in 
their rooms, so as to make them pass for heirlooms 
or ancient family possessions ; many pai ox ac- 
tually imported into Italy for that purpose. is, how- 
ever, is an old device, and most picture-fanciers are on 
their against it when invited to visit the gallery of 
an Italian gentleman, cautiously abstaining from hinting 
at a purchase, should a feeler to that effect be thrown 
out by the host. More artful contrivances are occasion- 
ally resorted to, some of which are exposed in a clever 
article in a recent number of the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. One of the most curious relates to M. K——, 
a Russian amateur, who was invited by some Floren- 
tine gentlemen to join a shooting excursion. Whilst 
they pursued their sport, he, disgusted by ill success, 
returned to wait for them at a cottage where their 
horses were put up. Having got into conversation with 
its occupant, the latter inquired if his guest was fond of 
pictures, as he had something curious that might inte- 
rest him. After a long story how his father had on his 
deathbed confided to him the secret that a picture con- 
cealed in the house was of value sufficient to make the 
fortune of all his family, but that, having been feloniously 
obtained, it would, if ever shown or sold in that neigh- 
bourhood, certainly bring him into trouble—the rustic 
produced a very pleasing Madonna and Child, in an 
antique carved frame. The Russian cordially admired the 

icture, and being asked to guess the artist, named Raf- 
aelle. ‘That,’ said the peasant, ‘ was, I do believe, the 
very name my father mentioned; but you can see if it 
was so, as he gave me this bit of paper with the name 
written on it” On the dirty shred there was in fact 
scrawled ‘ Raffaelle Sanzi ;’ and its possessor went on to 
hint that, being anxious to realise what he knew to be 
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most valuable pro, , and seeing no great chance of 
then disposing of it safely, he would accept from him, 
as a foreigner, a price far below its value. The nego- 
tiation thus opened, ended in the Russian offering 
35,000 francs, or L.1400, which, after due hesitation, 
was accepted. The prize was huddled into a clothes- 

, and its new master, without waiting to take leave 
of his friends, started for Florence, and thence hurried 
on to Rome, lest it should be stopped by the Tuscan 
government.* ‘There he boasted of his acquisition, and 
showed it to several connoisseurs, who sang its praises 
until Signor V——, a skilful dealer, quickly recognised 
the real artist. It was in fact a beautiful repetition; 
with slight variations, of Raffaelle’s famous ‘Madonna 
del Gran-duca ;’ it was painted by Micheli, an Italian 
painter still alive, who avows that he sold it for 150 
crowns; and the shooting-party was a conspiracy by 
several well-born swindlers to take in their , Russian 
friend! The latter returned to Florence to seek re- 
dress by a prosecution, which was compromised by 
their returning most of the price. ‘Being curious to 
see or obtain the subject of so strange a tale, we,’ con- 
tinues the writer in the Foreign Quarterly, ‘subse- 
quently inquired for the picture, but were told it might 
probably be met with as an original in some great 
German collection, having been there resold by the 
Russian at a price almost equal to what he had himself 


originally paid!’ Thus this picture was the subject of | gular 


a double fraud. Indeed there are many ‘undoubted’ 
originals, the history of which, if faithfully recorded, 
would lay bare a long chain of cheateries. 

Of course the regular traders in pictures, being looked 
upon with a sort of suspicion, require to exercise a 
superior degree of ingenuity to effect their sales. We 
learn from the above source, that among the cleverest 
of the Roman dealers is Signor A——, a fair-spoken 
fellow and facetious withal, who, conscious of his own 
talent, is ever ready to adduce some instance of its 
happy exercise. A year or two since he made a 
wholesale transaction, which, in a short half hour, 
transferred to a young Irish peer the accumulated 
rubbish of his magazine. At the lucky moment of 
milor’s visit, there arrived a liveried servant with an 
official-looking missive, which A—— apologised for 
opening, and after glancing at it, said, ‘ Very good, but 
I have no time now to look at your pictures; come 
again.’ The servant hesitated, and to the inquiries of 
the stranger, A—— said it was only the particulars of 
a lot of pictures which had been sent to him for sale, 
the heritage of an old Bolognese family, but that he 
had never had leisure to open the boxes, which must 
stand over till he could attend to the matter. On his 
lordship pressing to have a sight of them, A—— re- 
luctantly opened the cases, protesting that it was of no 
use, as it would take much time to clean, and arrange, 
and value this collection; before which, of course, the 
frescos were not for sale. The list exhibited Guidos, 

menichinos, Caraccis, Carlo Dolces; in short, just 
that class of names which impose upon an Anglican 
amateur; and the dingy canvases were freely acknow- 
ledged to be so completely obscured by dirt and old 
varnish, that their merits were undistinguishable. The 
more the dealer seemed anxious to divert his customer 
to the brightly varnished ornaments of his own walls, 
the less willing was he to lose sight of this singular 
chance of procuring ‘a genuine gallery ready made,’ and 
ere the parties separated, a transfer was made to the 
peer of a mass of trash which merited the 
g, in exchange for a thousand louis- 

"or. 


A still bolder coup de main was successfully played 
off by the same worthy some years before, at the. ex- 
pense of an experienced purchaser and acknowledged 
connoisseur. He persuaded the late Mr C—— to look 
at a picture of high pretensions and of some merit in 


* In some of the Italian states the exportation of pictures is for- 
bidden on pain of forfeiture and a heavy fine. 


his house. Whilst they were discussing it, the jingle 
of posting bells was heard in the street, and the pro- 
longed crack of a courier’s whip echoed in the doorway. 
A—— started, rushed out, and beheld an express, 
booted, spurred, and splashed, who handed him a letter. 
Tearing it open, he appeared struck with confusion, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Well, here is a fine scrape I have got 
into.’ 


* What is the matter ?’ 

‘Why, I am talking about selling you this picture, 
and here is the courier sent back from Ancona to buy 
it, by a Russian gentleman to whom I offered it last 
week, for such a sum.’ 

The price was a large one, and Mr C—— would not 
have thought of giving it for the picture, which did not 
interest him much; but so cleverly did A——- contrive 
to transfer to it the interest of this dramatic scene, 
that, in the excitement of the moment, a bargain was 
struck; and our countryman went off delighted at the 
idea of having ‘done’ the Russian ; the latter being an 
imaginary personage, and his courier a Roman postboy, 
hired to gallop up in the nick of time! 

It is not, however, only in pictures that this kind of 
fraud is carried on. In sculptures, models, cameos, and 
objects of virti, the same system is extensively prac- 
tised. It is well known that in the neighbourhood of 
the excavated cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, re- 
manufactories of ‘antiquities’ exist for the 
supply of the curious who visit the neighbourhood 
of Mount Vesuvius. Coins, cameos, bas-reliefs, and 
intaglios are got up—it is true in some instances 
by very clever artists, and often in themselves ex- 
tremely beautiful—and deposited amidst ruins, to be 
dug up in the presence of some gaping amateur, and 
sold for treble their value. An English nobleman, 
who was known to devote his wealth liberally to the 
acquisition of antiques, having some time ago arrived 
in Rome, set the curiosity-dealers at work to tempt 
him with ‘antiques.’ The most intelligent of them, 
one V——, commissioned a cameo, which he made sure 
would please the earl, from one of the best fabri- 
cators of antique gems. A fine stone having been 
selected, it was finished in the best style, and com- 
mitted to a jeweller to be set asaring. In his hands 
it was casually broken to bits: the plot was de- 
feated, the dealer was furious, but the victim was not 
saved. The wily Italian fell upon a device to render 
the bait more than ever deadly. Having selected a 
principal morsel of the cameo, he carried it to the peer 
as a fragment just brought in by a peasant, which, 
though incomplete, rivalled the rarest gems in perfection 
of material and of art. After dwelling upon it with 
that mellifluous eloquence which only an Italian can 
oer to good p for in a language whose every 
syllable is euphony even verbiage becomes effective—he 
obtained for it a sum which far more than repaid his 
outlay. Now, as some collectors of such relics so trea- 
sure those which time or violence has broken, as almost 
to give them a seeming preference, the lord and the 
dealer had perhaps equal reason to be satisfied with the 
transaction. But there were more fragments behind; 
so, after pocketing the price and bowing himself out, 
V—— returned to say, that as it would be a pity the 
rest of so lovely a work should be lost, he had desired 
the peasant to dig again for the other bits, in which he 
might very probably be successful. Next day he re- 
turned with another morsel, which he celebrated by an- 
other string of superlative epithets, and sold by another 
tissue of falsehoods for another ransom; and that in 
due time was succeeded by the remaining fragments— 
all separately produced, separately puffed, and sepa- 
rately paid for, until in the end the accidental fracture 
of the stone proved to have quadrupled its price. 

The anecdote of the Carlo Dolce in the Regent’s Park 
shows that discreditable tricks and contrivances for the 
sale of pictures are not confined to Italy. In England, 
and especially in London, this dishonesty is organised 
into a system. ‘The stale devices of the auctioneer and 
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the saleroom have been long too well known, to deceive 
any but the merest tyro in picture-buying. ice more 
elaborate deceptions are carried out, some of them re- 
quiring an amount of capital, time, and knowledge of art, 
which is in itself wonderful. Take as an example the 
mn whom our friend exposed; he was no doubt in 
with a set of Italian dealers of the same caste. He 
sends them copies to plant about in various residences, 
and they in return supply him with the deceptive pro- 
duce of Italian easels, and with the refuse of sale-gal- 
leries.* He takes a large house in the Regent’s Park, fits 
up a picture-gallery, and lives to all appearance in great 
style. He becomes a patron of art, employs some clever 
copyists, some openly, others as we have detailed, and 
re a few good but cheap originals from the modern 
exhibitions. After a year or two thus spent, he estab- 
lishes a character as a connoisseur. Presently he gives 
out that he is going abroad, and brings his gallery 
‘to the hammer.’ Expensive catalogues raisonnées are 
printed, with the (spurious) history of each picture 
minutely set down. Picture-fanciers flock to the man- 
sion, and—unless an exposure supervenes—on the da 
of sale the aolley ot only realises enough to pay a 
expenses, but yields a handsome profit. Upon this profit 
a new scheme is set on foot; and by such unworthy 
traffic we are assured that large fortunes have been 


Indeed many persons who are picture-dealers, and no- 
thing else, manage to keep up appearances for years so 
well, that they are seldom suspected of being anything 
worse than rich connoisseurs who are fickle in their tastes, 
and fond of changing their pictures. Instances of the 
style in which these persons do business are related in 
the May number of the Art-Union, ‘A picture-dealer, 
living in a very showy private residence, and keeping a 
carriage, livery servants, &c. bought a fine picture by 
Decker. It was signed by his name, and purchased for 
L.40. A London artist, now deceased, “ sharpened the 
foliage,” and added two figures from a picture by J. Ruys- 
dael, which was placed by his side during the alteration ; 
the name of Decker was carefully obliterated, and that of 
Jacob Ruysdael inserted from the dealer’s collection of 
imitative autographs—a store of which is possessed by 
all members of the trading race. The picture was soon 
afterwards sold for 480 guineas. The poor artist got 
12 guineas for his assistance in the deception. About 
the same time, as Albert Cuyp was much in fashion, 
the same dealer obtained several copies of small works 
of Cuyp from France and Holland, which, after being 
lined and undergoing a very rapid advance into the 
appearance of age, were eagerly sought and purchased. 
They were “touched up” by a poor intemperate but 
clever artist, who was kept constantly at work in one 
of the attics, at miserable weekly wages. Their cost 
averaged L.18 or L.20; but they were sold at prices 
from L.150 to L.200 each.’ 

Mr Pye, in his ‘ Patronage of British Art,’ reveals a 
trick by which fresh paintings are turned into ‘ antiques’ 
by wholesale. ‘ There was in Westminster a manufac- 
tory where several persons were employed making copies, 
which, after having been soiled with dust and varnish, 
were thrown into an oven built on purpose and mode- 
rately warmed, where, in the course of an hour or two, 
they became cracked, and acquired: the ce of 
age. I will venture to assert that many of our super- 
ficial connoisseurs have been caught with this snare, 
and have preferred, to the best modern uctions, 
— of what was facetiously termed “ the Westminster 

ven.” 

Of the tricks of auctioneers and their satellites, the 
Art-Union makes a full exposure. Innumerable are the 
pleas of genuineness under which pictures are sold by 


* Of the extent to which the importation of pictures is carried 
on, an idea may be formed from the fact that, within the last five 
years, somewhere between 60,000 and 70,000 ‘ ancient’ 

England, paying 


auction. One is a seizure bya sheriff; another a col- 
lection upon which a London banker has advanced a 
large amount, and to be peremptorily sold to cover such 
advance ; another the remainder of the collection of an 
Italian nobleman. ‘ During the two days that D cay i 
are commonly “on view” in the sale-room, they are 
attended by one of the gang who is not known fo the 
are generally as a picture-dealer. He may be a 

osier, a master-carpenter, a music-seller, a corn-doctor, 
or of any other trade; his business in the saleroom 
during the ‘view days is to endeavour to enter into con- . 
versation with any gentleman who may drop in, and to 
tickle him up with praises and valuations of the various 
specimens. ‘The individual has an interest in the spoil, 
and is sometimes, or generally, the furnisher of money 
in these speculations. 

‘The day of sale arrives. The auctioneer, without 
the least blush of shame, assures the audience—com- 
posed principally of the owners of the pictures he is 
about to sell—that such an opportunity as he then offers 
rarely occurs; that every picture is genuine, and to be 
sold or sacrificed without reserve. The biddings are 
small and slow, if there is any show of well-dressed 
strangers present; great bargains appear to be knocked 
down—by the seller to the real owners—until some one 
of the well-dressed strangers is tempted to offer a bid- 


ding. 

*“ Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, in one very recent 
case, “I most particularly call your attention to this lot, 
which cost my employer an immense sum. He always 
esteemed it the gem of his collection. A finer work of 
this great master cannot be seen, and in such a state 
of purity ; often and often has he refused 500 guineas 
for this masterpiece, which I am now submitting en- 
tirely to your hands; you will have it at your own price 
—there is no reserve. Gentlemen, give me a bidding; 
shall I begin at 400 guineas? Who says 400 guineas ?” 
No answer—a pause. “ Well, Iam astonished. Gentle- 
men, do look again! I shall be ashamed to give an ac- 
count of this to my employer. I fully expected for such 
a treasure of art to obtain a greatsum. Say <a 
—100 guineas—well, anything you please: I amin your 
hands, there is no reserve!” Upon this the real owner 
of the picture, who is a dealer, left his seat, took out his 
eye-glass, advanced to the easel upon which the picture 
was placed, and went down on one knee to scrutinize his 
own property. The auction-room—in which this scene 
took place—has a low ceiling, and but indifferent light. 
The owner played the part of “ viewing” with wondrous 
dramatic effect ; and in a voice pregnant with affected 
surprise and anxiety, bid 30 guineas. The auctioneer 
had his cue. “ Well, I am astonished! 30 guineas for 
such a glorious gem; you must be joking with me, 
gentlemen—you can’t be serious.” Forty guineas are 
now offered by a confederate, which is eagerly bid on 
by the owner at 45 guineas. This dalliance was carried 
on by the auctioneer, the owner, and the confederate, 
interspersed with a deal of by-play and mysterious nods 
and whisperings, until a stranger present was seduced 
into an offer of 70 guineas, when the owner of the pic- 
ture shut up his eye-glass, and coolly turned his back 
to the auctidneer—a telegraphic signal understood by 
the whole party that the victim was entrap As 
the picture was of course knocked down to a a fide 

urchaser, the history:of it may be instructive. It was 

ught by the dealer some time before at a sale of im- 
ported rubbish for 25s.; was lined, the dirt cleaned off, 
one unsatisfactory figure obliterated, and the heads of 
other figures altered. A poor but cleverish artist did 
this for the pittance of 30s.; and the advantageous 
changes were made from prints. The picture was next 
“ dirtied down,” and after it had been unsuccessfully 
offered in sales up at Birmingham, Manchester, and 
other provincial cities, it returned, after a year or two 

nt in wandering, to find a gulled proprietor in a 
ney saleroom.’ 

othing can better illustrate, than these anecdotes, 

the irrational and artificial media through which pic- 
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tures are prized and estimated. The name of the artist 
raises its value more than the real merit of the picture. 
This is not wholly unavoidable, it is true, in aren 
judgments on works of art; for it requires a 

amount of intellectual taste to judge of the intrinsic 
beauties of a while everybody can tell whether 
its painter enjoys a high reputation or not; and if he 
do, the inference is not unnatural that his work must 
be good. This mode of judging is, it ap carried 
to a greater height in England than where knowledge 
of art is more widely diffused. In Italy good copies 
are looked upon with more respect and admiration 
than in this country; whilst bad originals are con- 
temned as they deserve. Here, on the contrary, be 
the real merits of a picture ever so moderate, any 
price is given for it if it only can be made to pth on 
under a great name. While we are disposed, the: 

to censure dealers for the frauds they practise, let us not 
forget the vast temptations ignorant and prejudiced 
purchasers hold out to them by the enormous prices 
they offer for supposed ‘ originals.’ are in 
_ ee parties to the frauds they themselves 

fer by 

A recently deceased and witty divine had an excellent 
method of protecting himself against his own want of 
judgment and the frauds of dealers. One morning 
when we had the pleasure of breakfasting with him, we 
amused ourselves whilst he was temporarily occupied 
by looking at the pictures hung on his walls. ‘ Ah,’ 
he remarked, ‘ you will not find anything very brilliant 
there! The fact is, I have closely adhered to one rule 
through life. When I take a fancy to a picture, I have 
oe, allowed myself to give more than fifty shillings 
for it.’ 

* Still ery may have picked up some very valuable 
ones at that price?’ 

*I don’t suppose I have,’ answered our reverend friend 
gravely, ‘for one day I had a visit from a great picture- 
dealer, and after he had examined my collection very 
attentively, I asked him what he thought of them? 
Slowly shaking his head, he replied, “ And so, sir, you 
gave only fifty shillings a-piece for them. Well, sir, per- 
mit me to say that you do your judgment great wrong ; 
for allow me to tell you, a. that there are some paint- 
owe hich are worth at least 


MILTON’S BLINDNESS. 


We do not think that any but a blind man could have 
written the Paradise Lost. We mean a blind man who 
had once enjoyed sight. Let us try to substantiate this 
remark, and to show what influence Milton’s blindness 
exerted over his poetry. That it must have exerted 
some influence—that Milton’s must in some re- 
spect be different from what it would have been had 
he not been blind—cannot be doubted. The slightest 
peculiarity about an author tinges his writings; and it is 
only because it rarely happens that the entire character 
of a person’s writings is decided 
that we are not more accusto to regard this influ- 
ence. But blindness is no ordinary peculiarity. Even 
if a person who has been in the habit of writing goes 
to Arabia, and comes back again, all that he writes 
afterwards will, to a certainty, my YY affected by that visit 
to Arabia. How much more will not a change come 
over the spirit of a man’s writings who, after walking | rency. 
for forty-seven years in the light and blaze of day, passes 
at once and for ever into an atmosphere of darkness! 
That Milton’s blindness should not have affected his 

, that there should not be a marked difference 
between the poems he wrote before he became blind 
and those he wrote after, is impossible. The only ques- 
tion is, whether this effect, this difference, can be ascer- 
tained. We think it can. It is no mere illusive, im- 
palpable peculiarity, of which we are sensible, without 
possessing the power to lay hold of or describe it; it is 
easily detected. Nay, we are inclined to put the case so 


strongly, as to say that Milton’s blindness was a requisite 
to his writing Paradise Lost. 

When we affirm that Milton’s blindness exerted an 
influence over his poetry, we do not mean merely that it 
enabled him to withdraw his mind from external ob- 
jects, and left him at liberty to pursue his daring theme. 
That was a decided influence, no doubt, but it is not the 
one on which we lay stress. Neither do we refer to the 
pee passages in which Milton deplores his loss 

of sight. The insertion of a few such passages, if that 
were all, would not amount to much. Nor, lastly, do 
we refer to the influence which Milton’s blindness must 
have exerted over his verse, in respect of its having 
obliged him to compose at length mentally, and then 
dictate, although this is by no means an insignificant 
consideration. We propose to show that Milton’s blind- 
ness affected his poetry in a way more specific and re- 
markable than any of these ; that Milton’s whole man- 
ner of conceiving and describing external objects is that 
of a blind man; and that this manner of conceiving and 
describing things was so peculiarly suitable for his great 
poem, that it might be made a question whether Mil- 
ton’s blindness did not actuate his choice of a subject. 

The conception which will be most familiar to a blind 
man, will be that of infinitely extended blackness. The 
world outside will be to him like what it would be toa 
man with the use of his eyes standing alone on a moun- 
tain-top in a very dark night, and looking upward. 
Now, a blind man who has once enjoyed sight will 
carry with him into his own black atmosphere a me- 
mory full of images of what he has seen; and when he 
tries to describe things by their appearance, it will be 
by an effort of recollection. He will amuse himself by 
painting, on the dark canvas stretched before him, those 
objects which he has most pleasure in recollecting— 
the white gable of his own cottage, the faces of his 
wife and children. The power of love will keep the 
recollection of such objects as these bright and vivid, 
while all other images are growing dimmer and dimmer. 
But there is a certain class of images, the recollection 
of which in a state of blindness would always continue 
to be easy and pleasurable. It would be difficult for a 
person who had been blind for some time to recall the 
appearance of such a flower as the violet; whereas he 
would retain to the last a remarkably vivid conception 
of white or luminous objects—a lamp, the mouth of a 
furnace, a streak of light, the sun, the moon, a ball of 
glowing iron, the ground covered with snow, the winter 
sky studded with stars. In fact, a man who had grown 
blind would excel a person still retaining the use of sight 
in all that kind of description which consists in the con- 
trast of white and black, of light and darkness. Now, 
this power of dealing with light and darkness, as it were, 
in masses, is exactly that which would be a qualification 
for writing such a poem as the Paradise Lost. Three- 
fourths of the description in that poem are precisely of 
the kind in which a blind man would be pre-eminently 
apt and powerful. The beings whose actions form the 
subject of the poem are angels, described as moving to 
and fro in the universe, surveying creation from some 
remote point beyond its limits, or descrying a silver star 
in the di far away, and winging their flight to- 
wards it. This sort of ef Ucciaintion: must be easier to a 
man to whom space and blackness are the same thing, 
than it qual pouty be to a man to whom space 
colourless, or, at the most, a sort of faint blue ——_ 

The most important descriptions in the Pa: 
Lost « consist, at bottom, of contrasts of blackness with 
light, light in the form of masses, or particles, or streaks, 
or discs. 

To proceed to instances. It would be quite possible 
to prefix to the Paradise Lost a plate or diagram of the 
universe as Milton conceived it ma‘ out. At first, 
according to the poet, the whole infinity of space was 
divided into two huge regions or hemispheres, an upper 
and a lower, the one all light, the other all darkness. 
The upper or illuminated half was heaven, the abode 
of the angels, then the only creatures existing. The 


| 
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under half was chaos or night, a thick, black, turbu- 
lent element, as of universes in a state of pulp. No 
beings resided in it. But after the full of the angels, 
space was laid out anew, and instead of only two re- 
gions, there came to be four. The bottom of chaos was 
converted into hell; and at the top, where chaos pressed 
against heaven, a huge cavity was scooped out of the 
blackness, into which the light rushed down. This 
cavity was man’s universe. The principle of gravita- 
tion being imparted to it, all the matter within the 


swoop of this right-royal principle left the pulpy form 
in which it had hitherto pares | and coagulated into 
balls or planets. Then the Divine impulse came, and 
the balls spun round each other, the planets round 
their suns, and the moons round their planets. So that, 
bounded above by heaven, and beneath by the chaos out 
of which it had been cut, there existed now a new azure 
universe powdered with stars and streaked with galaxies. 
It was destined to be the residence of a new race of crea- 
tures. Hell, the residence of the fallen portion of the 
old race, was separated from it by chaos. 

This is the fundamental conception of the Paradise 
Lost. The infinity of space thus divided, first into two, 
and afterwards into four regions, is the scene in which 
the action of the poem is laid. Now, such a gigantic 
conception could not have occurred to any except a 
blind man; or if it had occurred to any one else, he 
could not have sustained it consistently hout the 
_— But how consistently has Milton sustained it! 

us, when he describes the rout of the rebel angels 
pom before the Messiah’s thunder, the crystal wall 

ven 


Urged them behind; headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven : eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit.’ 


It was Milton’s blindness that gave him this grand 

Reading the passage, one sees chaos, as it were, 
an infinite mass of solid blackness, and the descent of 
the angels through it like a red hissing fiery funnel. So 
in many other passages; that, for instance, describing 
the creation of man’s universe; or the following one, 
describing Satan’s glance into chaos, when, standing at 
the mouth of hell, he prepares to launch into it in quest 
of the new universe— 


* Before their 7 in sudden view 

The secrets of the hoary deep, a 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost, where endless night 

And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.’ 
If this passage had not the tone of a narrative, it might 
pass for a Lamentation on Blindness, Making his way 
through chaos, Satan at last emerges into the light 
of the new universe. Directing his flight first to the 
sun— 


* There lands the fiend ; a spot like which, perhaps, 
Astronomer in the sun's lucent orb, 
Through his glazed optic tube, yet never saw.” 


This splendid image of Satan alighting on the sun being 
like a spot dimming its disc, we can hardly conceive 
nting itself to the mind of any but a d man; 
ut how readily to his! 
The following is the poet’s description of the creation 
of light— 
*** Let there be light,” God said; and forthwith light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure 
0 journe: e gloom began, 
choad? 


In this passage the influence of the poet’s blindness ap- 
pears in two ways. In the first place, as in the former 
passages, the conception is that of a blind man. All at 


first is profound darkness, a black ; but 
forthwith there arises a vapour-like something in the 
east, which slowly creeps westward through the gloom, 
like a mist from the sea. This is light. In the second 
place, there is a sort of sentimental lingering in the de- 
scription, unlike what would be natural in the case of a 
poet not afflicted with that calamity, which made light 
so dear to Milton, and all the circumstances of its ap- 
pearance so delightful to his memory. 

Besides the passages we have selected, or sixty 

others might be given. The only sort of ption 
which five-sixths of the poem required, or would tolerate, 
is precisely that in which the power Milton’s blindness 
gave him of contrasting light and darkness on the great 
scale, and of conceiving luminous objects, enabled him 
to excel. No doubt, if a man having the use of his e 
sight had dared to attempt the subject of the P: 
Lost, he would, as a matter of necessity, have been ob- 
liged to deal with blackness and fire, chaoses and 
galaxies, just as Milton has done. No doubt, also, 
there are poets, not blind, whose imagination is at home 
in the vast and gigantic, who figure to themselves the 
earth as a brown little ball wheeling through space, and 
whistling as it wheels. Thus ye of 
‘striking flat the thick rotundity o’ the world.’ Still, 
none except a blind man could have been so consistent 
throughout in that sort of description as Milton. But 
not only does he, more than any other poet, contrast 
fire and blackness on the great scale; he employs the 
same contrast as a means of representing what it would 
never have occurred to any but a blind man to repre- 
sent in that way. Thus, when Satan, seized in Paradise 
by Ithuriel and Zephon, is brought before Gabriel and 
his band of angels, he dares them to battle— 

* While thus he spake, th’ angelic squadron bright 

Turned fiery red, sharpened in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round.’ 


Who but a blind man could have fancied the appearance 
of the band of angels hemming Satan in like that of a 
crescent moon? But luminousness with Milton served 
as a means of describing everything. Satan starting up 
when touched by Ithuriel’s spear, as he was sitting in 
the shape of a toad at Eve’s ear, is compared to the 
explosion of a powder magazine. Brilliancy is Milton’s 
synonyme for beauty. The eyes of the serpent are glow- 
ing carbuncles, his neck is verdant burnished gold. The 
locks of the unfallen an; are inwreathed with beams 
of light ; and their harps hang by their sides 
glittering like quivers. 

But deduct those five-sixths of the Paradise Lost in 
which the descriptions are all grand and gigantic—of 
spirits warring in heaven, toiling through chaos, or 
winging from star to star—there remains still one-sixth 
of the poem in which, leaving the regions of space, the 
poet condescends on our dear particular planet, and out- 
pours his imagination in rich and luscious descriptions 
of earth’s own scenes and landscapes, the fragrant woods, 
the blooming gardens, the daisied banks, and green 
overarching bowers of Eden’s Paradise. How are these 

of rich vegetable description to be accounted 
for? Suns and moons and chaoses were easy; but 
whence got he:the trees, and shrubs, and flowers ?—that 
blind old man! 

If we examine Milton’s earlier poems—those which 
he wrote before he became blind—we shall find their 
characteristic to be luscious and flowery description. In 
ae know none so like him as the poet Keats. 
instance, the following exquisite passage from 
yei 


On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks— 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers; 
Bring the rath primrose, that forsaken dies, 
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* Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep ; the monstrous sight 
Struck them with terror backward ; but far worse 
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‘ Return, Sicilian muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and fiowerets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
; Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 


a 
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With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, 
Cory every flower that sad wears; 


There is not a like this in all the Paradise Lost. 
If the r being blind for some time, had at- 

help of a on botany. Here is the pas- 
sage describing Eve’s nuptial bower in Paradise, and 
we may be sure that on this occasion Milton would 
lavish his richest beauties— 


was, 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenced up the verdant wall: each beauteous flower, 
tl jourished heads 
Mosaic ; under foot = viol 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem.’ 


Beautiful still; brave recollections of his old loves, the 
flowers. But, alas, alas! the recollections are growing 
fainter and fewer in the mind of the blind old man. 
Yet, as the sangre of his youth are growing dimmer 

i he is fast nearing that life where he shall 
renew them all again, and where, amid the spheres of 
which he sung, and thrilling to a higher music than 
that which his soul loved so dearly on earth, his eyes 
shall no more shut out the light nor the colours of the 
little flowers. 

Milton’s earlier poems, we have said, remind us of 
Keats. No poet is so ‘lush’ in description, to use his 
own word, as Keats. He knew the’ secrets of the 
flowers, as if he had been the very bee that buzzed 
among them, and si their sweets. Now, had Keats 
suddenly grown blind, would he not have forgotten the 
flowers, and would not his fine soul, then pent up and 
unwindowed, have employed itself building castles of 
sunbeams in the darkness within ? 


JONATHAN SHARP. 


A GENTLEMAN who takes to himself theWbove charac- 
teristic name has recently issued to the British public 
a three-volume work, which professes to give an account 
of his personal adventures.* He is a Kentuckian, and 
declares in his preface a determination to be very 
severe on the faults of his compatriots. As the reader, 
however, advances into the book, he is surprised to find 
little that can be unpalateable to Americans. Mr Sharp 
began his career in Louisville, where his parents kept 
an inn; but the successful opposition of a rival pub- 
lican, and a fire, reduced the family to poverty and the 
inn to ashes; but, says the author, ‘ my father was a man 
of prompt resolution. His energies did not fail him in the 
present emergency. He packed a scanty wardrobe in a 
small portmanteau, took me with him on board a steam- 
boat going down to New Orleans, and thus got rid at once 
of all his difficulties.’ The worthy couple at length 

at New Orleans, and the son obtained a situation 
as under-clerk at a cotton broker’s, with a salary of 2000 
dollars a-year. ‘ihis employment did not suit the views 
of the enterprising young gentleman, and, being fond of 
travel, he exclianged it for a clerkship on board a steam- 
boat. The following anecdote proves how they manage 
steamboats on the Mississippi. ‘One day a new boat 


* Jonathan Sharp, or the Adventures of a Kentuckian: written 
by himself. Henry Colburn: London. 


entered into competition with the Beaver. It was a 
light craft, recently built, and beat us by fifteen hours 
in the trip. This so much exasperated our captain, 
that he détermined to race with her on her return to 
New Orleans. Being better acquainted with the shallows 
and the bars in the Red river, our skill gave us a marked 
superiority ; but, as soon as we entered the broader and 
deeper waters of the Mississippi, we lost our advantage. 
In vain we put on more steam; our opponent shot ahead 
of us in no time. We now became frantic with jealousy 
and disappointment, and made up our mind to board 
and sink her, even at the price of our own lives, Un- 
fortunately, ill-luck threw a snag* in our way. We 
struck, filled in ten minutes, and the Beaver sank like 
a bar of lead. One passenger and myself alone escaped 
from drowning: so sudden had been the accident, that 
of course nothing was saved.’ After this the wrecked 
clerk ‘ having,’ he adds, ‘no luggage to look after, started 
on foot for New Orleans, which happily was only three 
hundred miles distant.’ 
The passion for travel which Mr Jonathan Sharp 
was so strong, that he determined to see a 
little Spanish life in Cuba, and set sail for that island. 
On board ship he met with a young Irishman named 
O'Neil, who became the companion of his future adven- 
tures. Arrived at Havannah, he declares himself to 
have been transported with admiration at its beauty; 
and tells the following pretty story connected with its 
foundation. ‘A short time after the discovery of the 
island, the Spaniards were desirous of erecting a for- 
tified city, that might command the Gulf of Mexico. 
They searched a great while along the coast, till at last 
they entered, through a narrow rocky channel, into a 
deep broad bay. The engineers declared immediately 
that such a place, well fortified, would defy any hostile 
forces, and the adventurers landed on the very spot 
where now stands the celebrated “Moro.” There was 
on the other side of the bay a large Indian village, built 
upon a beautiful green lawn, and on that spot it was 
determined that the new settlement should be formed. 
Presents were offered to the Indians, to induce them to 
retire to some other quarter: but no; they stoutly re- 
fused to do so. There were they born; there their 
fathers’ bones were laid; and there they wished to live 
and die. The Europeans withdrew, resolving in their 
own minds to carry the place by force, as soon as they 
had collected a sufficient number of their troops; and 
in the meantime they erected a little village called Reg- 
las, now employed as a quarantine ground. It was for- 
tified as well as circumstances would allow, and Sanchez 
de Rebeira, a young officer of prepossessing appearance, 
was left in it with sixty soldiers, and a few families of 
Andalusian farmers. The Indians on their side dis- 
trusting the strangers, and suspecting that they would 
return in great force to execute their purpose, lost no 
time in surrounding their town with walls and pali- 
sades ; yet they sliowed no signs of hostility, but, on the 
contrary, kept up a constant intercourse with Reglas, 
exchanging their produce, and even the precious metals— 
no doubt obtained from the Main—for the manufactured 
goodsof Europe. During this friendly intercourse between 
the two people, Sanchez had frequent opportunities of 
seeing and admiring a beautiful young girl, the daughter 
of one of the principal chiefs, He loved her ardently, 
and told her of liis love.’ For this ‘the poor girl had 


“A tres carried down stream by the current, and fixed in the 


bottom in such a way as to present one end against passing vessels, 
which are often pierced in this manner. 


The tufted crow-too, and pale jeasamine, 
The white pinks, and the pans} freaked with je, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lies.’ 
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to suffer all the anger and contempt of her family; and 
when the Spaniards attacked the town, she was com- 
pelled to perform the most menial offices of a slave. 
Yet was she still very beautiful, and Sanchez, who was 
gifted with a generous nature, resolved that, at any risk, 
he would free her from so wretched a fate. He found 
means to penetrate into the village, and pressed her once 
more within his arms. She had endured too much at 
the hands of her kindred: human nature could bear no 
more: her former love to them was changed into bitter 
hatred. She thirsted now for revenge:.she told her 
plans to the Spaniard. A week afterwards the troops 
were surrounding the walls. It was a dark windy night ; 
the soldiers were under arms. All at once yells and cries 
were heard, and a column of flames burst forth in the 
middle of the town. It was the signal. Provided with 
ladders, the Spaniards stormed the palisades, and the 
Indians, having to struggle against fire and sword, 
were soon overpowered; and their wish was fulfilled ; 
Sy. died where they were born and where they had 
ved, 

‘ During the massacre, Sanchez, fearing for the safety 
of his love, searched for her, calling her by her name. 
At last he arrived at a small platform, and there beheld 
her. But alas! reason had forsaken her seat. The 
dread spirit of revenge had mastered all her faculties. 
There she stood, her hair flowing in the wind, the foam 
upon her li terrible picture of passion—hideous, 
frantic—a bloody sword in one hand, a flaming torch in 
the other, and madly exulting over the ashes of her 
home and the corpses of her kindred. She sang some 
wild imprecations, and while her lover vainly endea- 
voured to call her to him by the most endearing expres- 
sions, she burst a blood-vessel, and died—the first that 
had betrayed her people. The few women who had not 
fallen during the slaughter mourned over her. They 
said that she had been “ Havana”—a mad woman—one 
whose brain had been burned by the avenging finger of 
the Great Spirit. 

‘ Faithful to his love, Sanchez raised a statue to her 
on the spot where she had died, representing her such 
as I have written above. It is to be seen even now in 
one of the shady walks beyond the walls of the present 
city, although, being entirely concealed by a luxuriant 
vegetation, it often escapes notice. This is what is 
meant by the creoles when they say tostrangers, “ One 
should not come and live in Havannah without seeing 
the Havana.”’ 

The American government having at this time ac- 
quired the territory of Wisconsin in the far west—one 
immense bed of galena and copper ore—Mr Sharp and a 
friend named O'Neil ‘ closed for a tract of three thousand 
acres, one half to be paid in ready money, the other 
half in three years. Furnished with the necessary in- 
structions, O’Neil started for our property, to examine 
into its resources, while I remained behind, in order to 
obtain the credit necessary to carry on our enterprise. 
The credit system in America has done a great deal of 
harm, but in principle it has been the cause of the im- 
mense progress of the country. Left to his own re- 
sources in a region where the earth, when properly 

will yield forty or fifty per cent., the farmer, 
for want of a small capital, must remain for ever in 
mediocrity, and even in straitened circumstances. On 
the contrary, if he obtains a credit which the positive 
yalue of his property can cover, he may operate from the 
very beginning upon a large scale, and render more valu- 
able not only his own lands, but also, through its relative 
vicinity, the district or even the country in which he 
lives.” We suppose that Mr Sharp succeeded in ob- 
taining all the credit he required, for in three years 
we find him and his er so well established on 
their estate, that they were looked upon ‘as the two 
most important personages in the territory of Wiscon- 
sin. Our first establishment had become a city—Sharp- 
ville, with its fourteen hundred inhabitants, its land- 


office, its three taverns, and its printing-office. O’Neil 
had been returned for the legislature, and I elected high 
sheriff’ This magical progress is thus accounted for: 
‘In the newly-settled countries of America, three years 
sometimes operate a wonderful change: the phases are 
often striking in the extreme, either in the way of pro- 
sperity or of ruin. When we first arrived on our 
pérty, it was a wilderness for fifty miles around. 

the repose of solitude was only broken by the loud roar 
of the mighty Wisconsin, rolling its turbid waters across 
a tract of dark eternal forests. But we had scarce 
erected half-a-dozen miserable shanties [temporary hts] 
to shelter us during night, before twenty Canadians an 
as many Irish had come to us as diggers. Being 
among the earliest miners, we had but to tear up the 
earth: wealth sprang from the wild valleys, where, a few 
years before, the lordly buffalo had been grazing undis- 
turbed. Immediately after our first sale in galena, we 
raised upa saw-mill, and built thirty houses. Two months 
afterwards we had a post-office, two blacksmiths’ forges, 
three stores, and five hundred inhabitants. Twelve 
German families were planting and gardening; and as 
the final elections were at hand, we were courted for our 
votes. For these votes the government at Washington 
opened a road, which rendered easier and cheaper the 
transport of our ore along the banks of the Mississippi. 
For these votes the settlement was made a city, with 
all its privileges; finally, it became the capital of the 
county, having its court-house, its magistrates, and its 
recorder. Three years had, as I have said, gone by. By 
purchase after purchase, we had actually thirteen thou- 
sand acres of prime mineral land and nine smelting- 
houses. The territory was indebted to us to the amount 
of 160,000 dollars for roads opened and bridges thrown 
across the numerous streams interseeting the highway. 
We were immensely rich, and no longer in the wilder- 
ness. Attracted by the rumour of our success, huni 

of speculators had settled around us, Cities had sprung 
into existence on every point where the mineral was 
found; and the territory became so flourishing, that the 
tide of emigration from Europe poured on us its thou- 
sands, all of them considering our lead-digging as the 
Land of Promise—the Eldorado of the West.’ From this 
flourishing concern Mr Jonathan retired to New York 
with an ample fortune. He was dis with Sharp- 
ville in consequence of the cowardly assassination of 
his friend and partner O’Neil. 

To remain long in one place was quite opposed to Mr 
Sharp’s restless disposition. He therefore turned his 
face towards the eastern hemisphere, choosing this 
island for his next visit, and Portsmouth for his landing- 
place. Thence he travelled to London; but a week in 
the great metropolis was enough for him, and he started 
for Ireland. At the end of a saunter all the way from 
Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway—relieved by a 
little fishing and some pleasant intercourse with the 
‘finest peasantry in the world’—our truly go-a-head 
trayeller received a letter from a Cuban friend, desiring 
an interview with him—in id. In six days more, 
we find Mr Sharp landing on the shores of the far-famed 
Andalusia, 


After this, he spent three years in travelling over 
the southern parts of the European continent, He 
returned to America. ‘ What an age is ours!’ he ex- 
claims; ‘motion, ever motion! So rapid too: in two 
days I had settled my business in London; sixteen days 
afterwards I was on the Exchange of New York, n 
tiating successfully.’ From Washington and B 
he returned to his own locality of Sharpville, to, make 
a canal, and become a member of congress. In the 
former “ee he was unable to succeed; but found 
it far less difficult to become a senator. Of his sayings 
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and doings in congress Mr Sharp is silent, except that 
¥ he was charged with a secret mission to Texas, which 
he nee to have performed with credit to himself. 
In his third volume the restless Mr Sharp goes over 
much of the ground he has described in the two others. 
He revisits the Texas, Mexico, Cuba, and England, 
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winding up by some shrewd remarks on the ‘annexation’ 
question. We conclude with a curious story which he 
introduces in the course of his book, from the mouth 
of the year 1628, a French frigate, cruising off the coast 
‘In the year 
of Burmah, had sent several boats on shore to procure wood 
and water. Four of the boats’ crew committed some 
trivial offence during the execution of their duty, and after 
received so severe a punishment that 
they determined to desert. They watched for an oppor- 
tunity, and seizing one of the boate, landed during the 
—_ Each had provided himself with a musket and a 
fe ; but they were totally unacquainted with the country 
in which they were. They cared not, however ; and 
to travel westward, thinking that one day or another they 
should meet with some town in which, they said among 
themselves, such hearty fellows as they were would always 
be sure of having something to do. In the night they 
slept under trees ; in the day 2s upon berries, and 
upon the few birds which chance threw, in their way ; but 
ey never diverged from the straight line until, after a 
march of nine days, they found themselves upon the banks 
of a wide and rapid river: it was the — Irrawaddy. 
They knew they could not be far from the seashore ; and 
thinking that such a stream would most likely have a = 
at its mouth, they altered their course, proceeding in a 
southerly direction. They were not disappointed in their 
reckoning. As they went on, be § crossed numerous tracks 
of beasts of burden, and reached at last a Burman village, 
twelve miles from the sea. There they encountered several 
foreigners—two Spaniards, a Dutchman, two Jews from 
pos poe and a Scotchman, who acted as English agent, 
kept a coalyard for the supply of the English steamers. 
The four deserters soon discovered that ropemaking would 
be to them a source of t profit ; it was a of their 
profession: they were industrious. In less t a week 
they had i the natives with so much confidence, 
that a house with a small portion of ground was allotted to 
them. They worked from morning to night, sold their 
ropes, learned a few words of the language, and before six 
weeks had elapsed, had surrounded themselves with com- 
forts, having planted a en with vegetables, and pur- 
chased a cow, pigs, and fowls. 
‘One day the French frigate anchored below the 
The Jews, us of the new comers, betrayed them to the 
officers, who endeavoured in vain to lay hands upon the 
fugitives. These were now much liked by the hospitable 
Burmans, who gave them warning, and sent them into the 
interior until the ship of war should leave the station, 
which she did three weeks afterwards. However, her cap- 
tain, before sailing, left a note for the commander of an 
lish steamer that was expected by the Scotch agent to 
arrive shortly. This of course the natives knew not, and as 
soon as they had ascertained that the frigate was fairly 
under weigh, they recalled their protegés, who returned in 
triumph, and gave a thrashing to the Jews. Some time 
after this event the steamboat made its a ce, and a 
lieutenant, with a dozen marines, presented himself before 
the dwelling of the runaways, summoning them to sur- 
render. Determined, however, to do no such thing, they 
barricaded their door, to make a white ® 
which they hung out of the window, and defied the marines 
to do their worst. The English officer charged with the 
capture of the sailors had — the task merely as an 
act of complaisance ; but he did not like to employ force 
four poor fellows resolved not to be alive, 
and who had put themselves under the protection of their 
national colours. Comman his men to wheel to the 
right-about, he returned to su’ r, to explain the 
matter to him. The captain, himself a man of energy, yet 
kind withal, went to the ropemakers to try the effect of a 
little gentle persuasion ; but seeing that they were bent 
upon never re-entering the navy, he abandoned his = 
pose, and, touched with their gallant spirit, ted them 
th some arms and instruments, of which t 


were much 

in want. 
*In two years’ time the French sailors had rendered 
themselves so popular thro ut the country, that the go- 


vernor of the province, wishing to see them, sent an escort 
i at once that they would be of the greatest service 
to him, by helping to drill a corps of infantry, who, having 
no other arms than swords and pikes, could have no better 
instructors. Indeed to my new acquaintances, 
renowned through- 


out the empire: they fought in several engagements with 
success against a warlike tribe of the interior, which was 
utterly destroyed. The news having reached the ears of 
the emperor, the governor of the province, his army, and 
the four sailors, were ordered to the capital. Our adven- 
turers then a career of : one became privy 
councillor to the monarch, another commander-in-chief of 
the Burman armies, the third was — to superin- 
tend the fortifications of the town, and the last was charged 
with the buil of large sailing-boats, to serve as a foun- 
dation for the naval power. They prospered till 
son did not show so 


likewise several splendid pearl necklaces, given to them by 
the deceased ménarc that they could not suffer 
from want, they a large pirogue, and descended 


procured 
the Irrawaddy as far as the hospitable vi in which 

‘They were exceedingly surprised to see it filled with 
foreign soldiers and sailors, both Americans and French, 
who seemed to be on the best terms with the natives. To 
their astonishment the French flag had changed. The 
spotless banner of the lilies had once more yielded to the 
tricolour, and Europe had wi a great revolution. 
Uncertain how they should be received in France, the ad- 
venturers, fearing that the ‘late break-out at home would 
not —-— from punishment, resolved to visit Ame- 
rica, of which, long ago, they had heard so much. It was 
the land of liberty, equality, and social integrity. 

* It happened, however, that the new emperor, hearing of 
the riches which the exiles had carried away, y ndeere a 
company of soldiers to arrest them, deliver them up to the 
French man-of-war, and bring back to him their treasures. 
But the good villagers, fait to their former friendship, 
warned our heroes again of the coming danger, and, giving 
them provisions and ammunition, conve them to a de- 
serted watch-tower on the seashore. There they fortified 
themselves, and defended their liberty during ten days 
against two hundred assailants, till both food and powder 
failed them. Meanwhile the Scotch agent, who was a truly 
kind man, lost no time in exciting in their favour the sym- 
pathy of the English officers. It was in 1842. Great Britain 
was at war with China. The Burman station was much re- 
sorted to by the vessels of every nation navigating those seas ; 
but the English ships were the most t 


, on 
of their greater need of fuel and fresh provisions. One of | 


them, commanded by the same officer who had befriended 


the fugitives twelve years before, willingly undertook to pa 


them out of their present difficult position. A boat, we 


manned, was sent on shore, in the immediate vicinity of the | 


tower, which its occupants abandoned during the night, 
carrying with them their baggage and treasures. e 
benevolent captain scarcely recognised his old acquaint- 
ances in their new garb. Their complexion, natural] 
swarthy, had assumed the deepest olive on rendered stil 
more apparent by the stainless whiteness of their flowin 
robes. ey had saved a part of their wardrobe, am | 
could still present a ble ay ce. Their well- 
combed beards descended low upon their breasts, and from 
under the folds of their turbans, their black hair, slightl 
tinged with gray, escaped in a profusion of curls, whic 

ve to their pee peed a remarkable t of manly 

auty. They related their history to their dnd protector, 
who treated them more as his equals than as his inferiors, 
till he had seen them safe on board a New York East India- 
man homeward bound. 

* The wanderers had been only two weeks in America, but 
they were already anxious to leave it, declaring that it was 
a country fit pe who had nothing to lose, and 
infinitely less civili than Burmah. They wished to go 
to England, whence they would petition the French ki 
to grant them an amnesty, and to allow them the favour o 
dying in their native vil! As they property 
to a considerable amount, I advised them to take their 
passage in the steamer, and offered to accompany them to 
the office, to act as their in . They thanked me 


ogg wor Two da we were on our passage 
England, 
*I may as well state here, that in London I helped them 


to dispose of their jewels, for which they obtained a fair 
value of upwards of ten thousand pounds. Their petition 
to their king was acknowledged almost immediately by a 


> 


) much partiality to the strangers. They were dismissed 
from their offices, their property was confiscated, and they | 
were ordered to quit A epee They had saved, how- 
| | ever, gold and jewels to a at amount, and possessed | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| in 
| | 
i | | | 
(| | 
| 
| | 
| ! 
| 
| 
| | 
' | | 
| | 
| | | | 
| 
| | || 
| | 
it 
| | | 
| | 


after an absence of twenty years—somew 
| 
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full pardon for their offence ; and returned home, 
cE better off no 


doubt than if they had all that time in their 
former station.’ 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN THE PROVINCES 
OF FRANCE. 


Arter all the political changes in France, the rural 
peasantry remain just what they were before the Re- 
volution. Primitive in manners, few of them instructed 
in the elements of education, and visiting the large 
towns only on market or féte days, they continue to 
be a peculiar people, each province having its own 
costume, its own dialect, and its own habits and usages. 
Among the customs to which each district remains 
fixedly attached, none are so remarkable as those bear- 
_ ing on the all-important affair of courtship and matri- 
mony. 
| In Touraine, the y young peasant sometimes makes his 
' first declaration to his mistress by affixing a bouquet to 
the door of the house in which she resides, and after- 
' wards sends a friend to inform her of his intention of 
offering himself. Upon his first visit, he sees imme- 
diately, by the PR. aloe of the billets on the hearth, 
if his suit will be favourably received or not: if they 
are in the ordinary position, he will be accepted; but if, 
on the contrary, they are placed on end and apart, he un- 
derstands that his intended offer will be refused. When 
Ais suit is favourably received, he provides the marriage 
| gifts, which consist of the wedding-ring, generally of gold, 
| except with the very poorest class, who provide a silver 
ring; but with the greater number, the usual offering 
' consists, besides the ring, of a small gold cross, and fre- 
quently a silver cup, with a sum of money in proportion 
to his means. the acceptance of these gages, 
the lady cannot retract without restoring all she has 
received. The wedding is usually fixed for a Monday or 
Tuesday, these being considered as the most propitious 
days; and the bridal party assembles at the house of 
the lady’s father, the bride wearing on the back of her 
cap a wreath of myrtle, and round her waist a ribbon 
of the length and form of the girdle of the holy virgin 
preserved in the collegiate church at Loches, as men- 
tioned in the superstitions of the province; which same 
ribbon she first wears on the day of her first com- 
munion, and afterwards when about to present her hus- 
band with an heir. Should the residence of the bride 
| be at some distance from the village church, it is the 
custom for the miller employed by the family to convey 
| her thither on his horse or mule, ‘en troussé’ behind 
him. During the wedding feast which follows the cele- 
bration, one of the young lads steals under the table, 
and endeavours to possess himself of one of the bride’s 
| garters, which is usually of rose-coloured or blue rib- 
| bon, and which, when obtained, is cut into pieces, and 
| distributed amongst the guests, who affix it as a favour 


| to their coat or hat. It is rare in the country for the 


female to bear the name of her husband without changing 
the termination into a feminine form; for example, if 
the husband’s name be Robin, the wife becomes Madame 
Robinne ; Flabeau becomes Flabelle. The husband also 
frequently adds the family name of his wife’s family to 
his own. Charles Robin, for instance, marries Made- 
moiselle Goreau, and calls himself Robin Goreau. In 
the upper classes in Touraine, marriages are generally 
arranged by the lawyer of the family; parties who 
have a son or a daughter to marry employing their 
legal adviser td find a suitable match, principally with 
regard to fortune. Marriages from the mutual inclina- 
tion or attachment of the young people are of very rare 


occurrence. 

In the department of L’Orme, in Normandy, an old 
woman acts as general plenipotentiary in marriage af- 
fairs, and makes the first proposal ; after which, if agree- 
able, she arranges a meeting of the parties interested. 


In this part of France the home of the providing 
reminds us of the old fashion in Scotland. On the even- 
ing before the wedding day, the men of the family arrive 
with a cart to carry the trousseau of the bride, the cart 
with the horse or oxen being adorned with ribbons, and 
pr receded by a violin, which continues to play till the 
parture of the party, who pass some time in dancing ; 
and on their return, are still attended by the music, which 
never ceases its din; and led by a sister or female rela- 
tive, and in some cases by the of the 
who is provided with abundance of pins, which she 
distributes to every one she meets, and which it would 
be considered as a great insult to refuse; besides which, 
these pins bring good luck, especiall 'to the damsels 
who chance to receive them, who will consequently be 
married within the year—a kiss is always given and re- 
turned on receiving one of these well-omened gifts. On 
the wedding day, when all are assembled in their gayest 
attire, the sisters or nearest female relative attach a 
crown of flowers to the back of the bride’s cap, -and the 
party start for the church, still preceded by the violin, 
and accompanied by the firing of guns and shouts of the 
children, ‘The family of the bride lead the procession 
on horseback, if they have any distance to go to the 
church ; then follows the bride ‘en troussé’ behind some 
near relative, and followed by the family of the bride- 
groom. On arriving at the church gate, the party 
arrange themselves in two lines, up which the damsel 
passes, leaning on the arm of the person who has 
brought her to church. On the arrival of the priest, the 
bridegroom conducts her to the centre of the building, 
where the nuptial benediction is given under a crucifix 
which is generally suspended from the ceiling. They 
then follow the priest to pthe high altar, where the gos 
is read, during which time the couple kneel, each hold- 
ing a taper, whilst over their heads a white canopy is 
supported by two of their relatives. The husband then 
leads his bride to the altar of the holy virgin, where 
they offer their tapers, and remain a short time in 
prayer. The cortége then leave the church, and pro- 
ceed with the wedding its to the breakfast. Before 
arriving at the house of her husband, the bride has to 
pass the barriers erected by her young friends, and 
eich are formed of ribbons, garlands, and wreaths of 
flowers. In doing this, she distributes the pins with 
which they are fastened, with the flowers and ornaments, 
to those about her; and, on arriving at the door, is re- 
ceived and embraced by her A aay who also salutes his 
newly-acquired relatives. cook then presents to 
the bride three loaves, which she distributes to the 
pom, he attend in a crowd, and all receive soup and 
Whilst the bride takes possession of her new 
abode, it is the part of the bridegroom to betake himself 
to the kitchen, and aid in preparing the grand feast, to- 
wards which the guests contribute various provisions. 
The tables are placed in a horse-shoe form, and in the 
centre is a raised chair or throne covered with white 
linen, and ornamented with flowers, on which the bride 
is seated, with the principal guests on each side of her, 
whilst the bridegroom aids in the kitchen, and —, 
on the party. After dinner, dancing commences, the 
cook and the fiddler conducting madame round the 
circle, and introducing her to her new neighbours, to 
whom she again distributes pins ; after which the newly- 
married couple are seated on chairs, and the guest 
sent their various gifts of linen, flax, yarn, 
and sometimes the the then 
carry the bride in vi sounding, 
the guests singing an old and well-known song, a 
from time immemorial on such occasions. Afterwards 
the ‘momons’—mummers or maskers—present them- 
selves, mounted on wooden horses, bidoches, 
which kick and prance to the great delight of the 
spectators; they are attended by shepherds dressed 
with ribbons and flowers, — five o’clock the 
dancing begins again, and the cook has the privilege 
of dancing the first dance with the bride, the bride- 
groom the second; after which he confides the lady 


| | 
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to his young friends. At nine o’clock the young lads of 
the neighbourhood a , and the newly-married pair 
make their escape. e mirth and riot then waxes 
furious; they dance, eat, drink, and sing till the morn- 
ing, when breakfast is served, and those who are ina 
state to reach their homes attempt to do so. 

In Champagne, the affianced sends a piece of ribbon 
to all the girls in the neighbourhood above the age of 
seven or eight years, who present, in return, a dozen 
eggs, a fowl, butter, or other provisions for the wedding 
feast; and on leaving the church after the ceremony, a 
large dish of soup is presented, which is eaten in the 
churchyard by the wedding-party. Great importance 
is attached to this ceremony, which shows, it is said, the 
orenety between the newly-married pair and the con- 
cord which ought to exist between them. In Mayenne, 
no such equality is allowed between the ies, and the 
peasants and smaller landholders keep their females in 
such subjection, that on the morning appointed for the 
nuptials the bride goes with her father to seek the 
bridegroom, who is always found in his working-dress, 
and asks the damsel why she should come for him, and 
she replies that perhaps he has changed his mind. He 
declares that such is not the case. This settles the 
affair ; and after dressing for the ceremony, they proceed 
to the church, the marriage feast being always celebrated 
at the residence of the bridegroom. In the department 
of La Meurthe, in Lorraine, when the bride enters 
the house of her father-in-law after the ceremony, the 
mother of the young husband presents her with a plate 
of corn, eggs, and flax; the corn she scatters on the 
ground, preserving the flax and eggs. On the morning 
after the nuptials the young people of the neighbour- 
hood carry a dish of yo | to the newly-married couple 
before they are risen, and if not admitted, have a right 
to force open the chamber door. Afterwards, the two 
families attend a funeral service for the souls of their 
deceased relatives. 

In some cantons of the department of the Landes, 
when a Landois wishes to marry, he goes to the house of 
the maiden’s nts in the middle of the night, attended 
by two friends, each carrying a pitcher full of wine, 
knocks at the door, and requests an interview, which is 
never refused. The family all rise from their beds, seat 
themselves at the table, eat, and drink the wine, relate 
wonderful tales of seamen, sorcerers, ghosts, &c. with- 
out alluding in anyway to the cause of the visit. At 
daybreak the damsel rises from table to seek the dessert, 
which is the critical moment. If amongst the fruit she 
proses nuts, the suitor is rejected without any hope of 

ing accepted. 

A belief in the power of some disappointed rival to 
injure the bridegroom’s happiness is very general, and 
various are the means to prevent any one from exert- 
ing this baneful influence. In Touraine, the brothers, 
cousins, or nearest male relatives, whose office it is on 
the marriage day to aid the bridegroom in putting on 
his new shoes or boots provided for the occasion, slip a 
piece of money into them; others in their socket 
a small packet of salt. In the department of La Manche, 
a stout lad with an enormous whip precedes the newly- 
married man into the nuptial chamber, and makes a 
tremendous noise by cracking it, in order to drive away 
all evil spirits, enchanters, and contrivers of these deadly 
witch-knots, which cause the most fatal evils, instead of 
the love and harmony which should exist between the 
newly-married pair. 

In some parts of Bretagne, the bride seems to adopt 
the old Roman custom of being carried off by violence ; 
and towards the end of the day, endeavours to conceal 
herself, and sometimes does so for a day or two; at 
others she resists being taken from her father’s house 
with such vigour, that her dress is torn to pieces, which 
is considered as a great credit to her; and the more 
vehemently she contends, the more respectable she is 
considered by her neighbours and friends. Notwith- 
standing all the innovations which modern civilisation 

people, the 


has in the habits and manners of the 


various customs enumerated still remain in the diffe- 
rent departments unaltered, and apparently unlikely to 
change for ages to come. 


THE ELEPHANT IN INDIA. 


[Translated from Von Orlich’s Reise in Ostindien, ‘ Travels in 
India,’ an expensive volume, published at Leipsic under the 
patronage of the king of Pruss‘a.] 

In the neighbourhood of Sumalka, a town not far from Delhi, 
lying amongst ancient and beautiful tamarind trees, fig trees, 
and acacias, is the encampment of our one hundred and 
twenty elephants. To this place I frequently and gladly go 
for the purpose of watching this sagacious beast. By reason 
of the persecution it has endured from man, either merely 
for the pleasures‘ of the chase, or that when tamed it might 
increase the splendour of state, or serve as a beast of bur- 
den, and render assistance in battle, the elephant has 
nearly disappeared from the interior of India, and is found 


wild only in the less elevated portion of the Himalayan — 


chain ; namely, in the forests of Dshemna, Nepaul, some 


rts of Ghauts Tarrai, the kingdom of Ava and Ceylon. | 


the wae Indus, near Attock, where Alexander the | 


Great is first elephant hunt, in the Punjab, and on 
the banks of the Jumna, not far from Kalpy, where the 
Emperor Baber was annually accustomed to enjoy the 
chase, and capture — of these animals, there is not 
now a trace of this noble beast to be found. Although 
this hand-endowed animal was used in the earliest times 
as an instrument of war, and it was known how to render 
it an obedient servant, it has never yet been possible to 
domesticate it so as to render it productive after being 
tamed. Individual instances have certainly occurred where 
tame elephants have yesgaces young, and I myself saw a 
ten months old animal belonging to a rajah, which had been 
that a erated species wou! the co’ uence, or 
whether the need of a complete Gomasihention bas never 
been experienced, and they are content with reclaiming 
each individual, I am not able to say. 

I ns map ee a singular feeling of novelty and exctte- 
ment the first time of riding upon this creature. There is 
first placed upon its back a cushion thickly stuffed with 
hair, for this is the tenderest part of the elephant, and the 
greatest care of the attendant is to guard against all injury 
at this place, the more especially as wounds are difficult 
to heal. Over this cushion there is thrown a long hanging 
cloth, red and embroidered with gold, upon which the 


houdah rests fastened with cords and girths. The houdah | 
is made to contain two persons and their servant. The | 


mahoud sits upon the neck behind the creature's ea’ 
guiding it with an iron fork, one prong of which is curv 
out, whilst a man runs alongside with a 

hastens its advance by blows or cries. A ladder hanging 
at one side completes the appointments. When it is de- 
sired to mount the elephant, the mahoud cries Leit, beit, 
that is, ‘lie down, whereupon the animal kneels down, the 
ladder is ascended, and the rider takes his seat. The gait 
of the animal of course regulates the motion of its rider ; 


staff, and | 


sometimes it is pleasant, sometimes fatiguing. Its pace — 


when onward is so quick that a horseman must trot 


to keep he side ; but he soon slackens his speed, and it — 
it 


is not w 


out difficulty that he accomplishes twenty-four _ 


miles a-day. To cool himself, or to remove dust, he now © 


and then sprinkles himself with water drawn up into his | 
trunk, An ordinary elephant costs 1000 rupees (L.100), | 


and his —_ forty rupees a-month. 

In its wild state the elephant attains an age of upwards 
of two hundred years ; but when tamed, not much more 
than one hun and twenty. Its size is various ; those 
of Ceylon and Tarra are onal and seldom have tusks. A 
hunter of great experience told me that in Ceylon scarcely 
two in a hundred have tusks. Assoon as an elephant thus 
armed is caught, the greater portion of his tusks is sawn 
off, and the extremities of what remains are encased in 


= and Alwar, and these were about eleven feet high. 
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gold or silver. The largest animals that came under my 
| observation belonged to the governor-general, the maha- 
rajah of Lahore, the king of Oude, and the rajahs of Bhurt- ; 
| 
5 | | -_7 than is usual. Such an animal would cost about 
;| rupees, whilst one of seven feet high can be bought 
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for a thousand. The ordinary elephant, having five times 
the strength of a camel, is employed in the army to bear 
not only the chief persons and the sick, but also the tents 
and furniture, It can likewise be quite as serviceably em- 
ployed as a draught-beast, since it can pull with the 
— ease what ten horses have scarcely power to move. 
he English have, in consequence, recently yoked it to 
their artillery-carriages with the best result. the other 
hand, it is very difficult to induce the elephant to cross a 
river, for when he enters it is not easy to guide him in the 
a a direction, and he sinks so low that only the tip of 
is proboscis, which he lifts on such an occasion as high as 
possible, is visible. If he has to cross a bridge of boats, or 
a piece of fenny land, he ascertains the safety of his path 
by means of his trunk, and before he sets his foot down, he 
tests the strength of the support. To testify his pleasure, 
he lifts his trunk perpendicularly upwards ; and his ma- 
houd teaches him to raise his trunk and fall on his knees 
when he comes into the presence of a t man. In 
tiger-hunting the elephant is y reece | useful, not only for 
carriage but for defence. The c es place in the thick 
overgrown jungles, where it would be impossible for horse- 
men and persons on foot to penetrate through bushes and 
reeds sixteen feet high, and over owen ground, The 
months of April and May are most favourable for hunting, 
because then the tiger seeks his food more daringly, ap- 
ching the abodes of men for the purpose of carrying off 
he cattle, and thus he is more easy to be met with. Each 
sportsman takes two rifles of a stronger make in his 
houdah, and the gunner takes the place of the servant. A 
large party is usually made up for a tiger-hunt, and the 
elephants are carefully selected with reference to previous 
experience and efficiency. As soon as the tiger is tracked 
to his lair, he endeavours to slink away, but he stands upon 
his defence the moment a shot touches him; and when 
wounded, he sends out a terrific roar, showing at the 
same time his teeth. Everything depends at this period 
of the tumult upon the elephant not turning his back on 
his antagonist. Most elephants show great skill in de- 
fending themselves with their trunk, so as to give the 
sportsman time to lodge another ball. The elephant 
i + delight when the tiger is killed, and ex- 
ienced hunters have assured me that he becomes 
er and more active with his victories, When the 
hunter quits his elephant, and leaves him to contend 
with the tiger alone, it is difficult to make him useful 
afterwards. As soon as the elephant is freed from his 
burden, a stake is driven into the earth to which a fore- 
foot is fastened by a chain. Upon occasions of festivity, 
the mahouds take much pains to paint his head and tru 
with arabesque designs in white, red, yellow, or blue. 
They bestow great attention on the animal confided to 
their care. A mahoud never curtails an elephant of his 
food, or leaves him entirely without support. The tent in 
which he, his wife, and children are lodged, is placed near 
the elephant, so that the animal almost lives with them. 
While the mahoud cooks a cake of kascaded flour upon an 
iron plate, his charge stands patiently by until the cake is 
cool, and then he receives his sustenance out of the hands 
of the family. The elephant is passionately fond of the 
sugar cane. One of the beasts which were fed to-day upon 
quite lost all patience when he saw his neighbours 
pata Ha their favourite viand, himself apparently havin 
been forgotten. Just as a rough boy stamps with his foo 
if his wishes are not complied with, this elephant angril 
struck the earth with his trunk, but the moment his 
was brought he was quiet. He is fond of throwing leaves 
and bits of earth upon his back, and in idle hours this is a 
never failing resource. Still more does he delight in turn- 
ing himself over in the water. When his keeper cleans him, 
he patiently kneels down, or places himself on his side, 

So full of reason are his actions, that he serves the In- 
dians as the bol of the highest know] ; Ganesa, the 
amt art science, being represented with an elephant’s 

More especially is this animal honoured by the 
Hindoos, who make it the companion of the gods, the 
warder of the porch of the temple, the caryatide and orna- 
ment of their architecture. They believe that the souls of 
princes and Brahmins do penance in the bodies of elephants, 
and a Hindoo of low caste may hold one of them to be higher 
than himself. A bride, aapeling Se the law of Menu, 
should have the ul gait of a flamingo, or of a P pend 
elephant ; and therefore at this day the princes an prin- 
cesses of the ancient Hindoo dynasties are taught the step 

of an elephant. When the rajah of Bickaneer came to 


visit Lord Ellenborough, he entered the tent with a heavy 
tread, conformably to the instruction he had received in 
this branch of 
For purposes of splendour the elephant an im 
tant part in the immense retinues of great 0 ll in India, 
When Sir Jasper Nicholls, the commander-in-chief during 
the late war, arrived at the camp at Ferozpoor, eighty 
elephants swelled his train. He had in addition three 
hundred camels, and one hundred and thirty-six draught- 
oxen. Above a thousand servants were present merely for 
Sir Jasper’s personal service, and to attend to the animals, 
wit! one hundred thirty elephants seven 
hundred camels. 


SPECULATIVE PHILANTHROPISTS. 


That each man shall be free in the choice and practice of 
his trade or calling—that the field of competition shall be 
open to all—that each individual shall be permitted to 
make the best bargain he can, whether for the wages of his 
labour or the price of his commodities—all these trite but 
invaluable maxims are incessantly decried, and nothing is 
heard of but the evils of competition, and the unequal re- 
compense of labour. In their fits of impotent benevolence, 
these tive physicians assail, as the cause of the ex- 
isting those principles which, in fact, are the con- 
ditions of all the prosperity we have attained, or can pre- 
serve, or can hope in future to attain. This title of the in- 
dividual, whether workman or capitalist, to the control and 
conduct of his own affairs—this ‘fair field and no favour’ 
system---is not to be described as if it were a mere theory 
of political economy, and disputable like some other 
branches of science not yet matured. It is the t con- 
quest of modern civilisation ; it is the indispensable condi- 
tion to the full development of the activity and enterprise 
of man. The liberation of the artisan and the labourer is 
the signal triumph of modern over ancient times, whether 
we regard classic or Gothic antiquity. - Viewing things on 
a large scale, it may be considered as a Jate triumph; and, 
without depreciating its value, we may easily it that 
there remains much to be done in the cultivation of the ar- 
tisan, to enable him to govern himself, and make the best 
of his position. But any scheme which, under the pretext 
of ameliorating his position, would place him again under 
tutelage, is a scheme of degradation, and a retrograde move- 
ment. He is now a freeman, an enrolled member of a civi- 
lised state, where each individual has to a great extent the 
responsibility thrown upon himself for his own wellbeing : 
he must have prospective cares, and grow acquainted with 
the thoughtful virtue of prudence. That release from re- 
flection and anxiety for the future which is the compen- 
sating privilege of the slave or the barbarian, he cannot 
hope any | to enjoy. Whatever its value, he must 
renounce it. He must become one of us, knowing good and 
evil, looking before and behind. In this direction---in the 
gradual improvement of the labourer---lies our future pro- 
gress ; progress slow and toilsome, little suited to the 
socialist who calculates on changing, as with the touch of 
a wand, the whole aspect of society.---Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 

THE SISTER OF GEORGE III. 


Dinner at the duchess dowager’s: great anxiety and cu- 
riosity to know whether my messenger brought me my full 
wers, and great disappointment at hearing he not. 
took an opportunit, mentioning to the duke that I 
wished to spea bbs 2 im, and he appointed me at my own 
use the following day. very inquisitive inst 
i ing the ceed ; not for his going to Holland. 
Said she knew his refusal had hurt the king very much. 
She talked of Edward Duke of York as her favourite bro- 
ther ; said she recollected he liked my father ; praised the 
Duke of Gloucester ; abused the queen, who, she said, was 
an envious and intriguing spirit ; told several anecdotes to 
this effect on her first coming over ; that she disliked her 
mother (the Princess of Wales) and herself, and was- ex- 
tremely jealous of them; took an opportunity, while the 
Princess of Wales was dying, to alter the rank of the ladies 
of her bed-chamber. Ki very good, but not liable to 
deep impressions. Talked slightingly of 
said he his d 


is duchess. I defended 

She his conduct at Hanover, and par- 
ticularly that to his old flame, Madame de , to whom, 
on his return to England with the duchess, he did not 


gl the Duke of York ; 
behaved badly here 
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speak. The Duchess of Y she said, behaved vastly well 
i vay t on the marriage of her 


ming to England—that she was 
sure she should be uncomfortable there, and give rise to all 
sorts of jealousy and suspicion ; said she had enough of that 
ex ingly her daughter-in-law, the hereditary 
and adm particularly her behaviour to her 
son. ‘Had I married such a man as Charles,’ she said, ‘I 
never could have behaved so.’ Abused the Landgravine of 
Hesse, and her sister the Duchess of Hortemberg—told me 
that the Landgravine was once thought of for the king, but 
that conduct was nobody could take 
upon them to recommen the young prin- 
she had ish in h of being 
Princess of Wales. She never would give the idea to Caro- 
line ; and she never thought it could happen, as the king 
had often expressed his dislik e to the marriage of cousins- 
german. Nothing could be so o 80 and so unre- 
served as her manners, nor so ectly -natured and 
unaffected. Of the king, her brother, she said he loved 
her very much, as well as he could love anybody, but that 
twenty years’ absence, and thirty years’ living with the 
queen, had made him forget her; yet he was very kind 
indeed on the present occasion. She said that Queen 
t ing gave her (the duchess), as a bague mariage, 
in 1764 ; that she wanted it back, and was quite h 
about it. This ring and a of bracelets were the onl 
diamonds she brought with her from England. Dec! 
she would never allow Caroline to have her brothers with 
her—that it would make her un that the queen 
did it to get them money—that it was shabby, &c. Said the 
offered her a princess for her son, if she would first 
let him come over and be seen. The duchess replied, ‘ that 
Charles was a very good-humoured, harmless boy—would 
certainly make a good husband ; but she would not send 
none princesses would have *—Diary Earl 
Malmesbury. 


PUBLIC HOT-WATER BATHS IN CHINA. 


In the town of Shanghae, as well as in many other 
Chinese towns, there are a number of hot-water bathing 
establishments, which must be of great importance as re- 
gards the health and comfort of the natives. Let me de- 
scribe one which I passed daily during my residence in 
8) hae. There are two outer rooms used for undressing 
and ng: the first and is for the poorer classes ; 
the second for those who consider themselves more respect- 
able, wish to be more private. enter the 
largest of these rooms, a placard which near the 
door informs you what the charges are, and oan stands 
there to receive the money on entrance. Arranged in rows 
down the middle and round the sides of both rooms are a 
number of small boxes or lockers, furnished with lock and 
key, into which the visitors put their clothes, and where 
they can make sure of them when they return from the 


The bathing-room is entered by a small 


one of the ends, and the flues are carried through below 
the centre of the bath. The establishment in the afternoon 


and long tails, sporting the water, render the 
seene a most ludicrous one to an Englishman. Those 
visitors who use the common room pay only six 

cash ; the other class pay eighteen; but they in addit 
have a cup of tea and a pipe of tobacco from the proprie- 


WHERE WOULD I BE? 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF B. WOLFF.] 
Wuenre would I be? 
There, where the rosy wine pearls to the brim ; 
There, where due honours crown the poet’s hymn ; 
There, where the foaming Rhine bounds to the sea! 
There would I be. 


Where would I be? 

There, where success attends the good and brave ; 

There, where the gallant skiff light rides the wave ; 

Even where on rugged rocks the brave live free— 
There would I be. 


Where would I be? 

Where slaves themselves pluck off the bond of shame, 

And leap an‘ bound in many a manly game ; 

Where Freedom’s eagle breasts her glorious way 

Through the wide ether in the blaze of day, 

With god-like might where slaves themselves set free— 
There would I be. 


Where would I be? 
Where, for a life’s time, two fast friends have gone, 
Through weal and wo, and lived and loved in one ; 
Brave, and devoted in firm unity— 

There would I be. 


Where would I be? 
Where the one darling of my heart should rest, 


CLIMATE OF KORDOFAN. 


The climate of Kordofan (in Central Africa), says Igne- 
tius Pallme in his travels, is very unhealthy, especially 
during the rainy reason ; no hut is then indeed to be met 
with in which there are not several sick. In the dry 
season, again, all disease disappears : at this time, however, 
not ‘er but all living creatures suffer from extreme 
heat. 

and parched plains, trophies of the victory of the heat over 
animated nature, where See be to be seen but bones of 
men and animals bleached by the burning sun. During the 
whole of this season, which endures for eight months, the 
sky is clear and cloudless, and the heat is insup; ble, 
especially in the months of April and May. m 11 
o’clock in the forenoon till 3 in the afternoon, when the 


Fahrenheit, it is ~—— for any breathing creature to 
remain in the open air. Every living being, 


be seen traversing the desert fields in flying pace, or a 
giraffe hastening from one oasis to another. 


tors. I may mention that one hundred co; cash t 
to about 4a. of our money ; wo that the class ya 
hot-water bath for about one farthing, and the other a 


a private a cup of tea, and a pipe of tobacco, for 
than one of Atheneum. 


LLIAM ERVILLE 
both 


e eye then rests with melancholy on the desolate — 


h men and © 


| aughter—acquainted me with a injunctions an 
| vice she had given her, which were very excellent—declared 
| 
| 
{ | | 
| 
I | Her gentle bosom to my bosom prest, 
4 And gaze for ever with undying bliss 
a Within my eyes: breathe one immortal kiss 
i Throughout thy length and breadth, eternity— | 
| There would I be! | 
| 
a 
| | | 
| 
j 
| 
| | | | 
‘| | thermometer stands in the shade at 117 or 122 degrees — 
| 
> cattle, with equal eagerness seek the shade, to protect | 
‘s themselves from the oases Nw of a fierce sun. Man | 
; sits during these hours as if in a vapour bath ; his cheer- | 
| thing-room. fulness of ‘isposition declines, and he is almost incapable 
7 door at the farther end of the building, and is about thirty | of thought; listless, and with absence of mind, he stares 
a, feet long and twenty wide ; the bath occupying the whole | vacantly before him, searching in vain for a cool spot. The 
| space, except a narrow path round the sides. The water | air breathed is hot, as if it proceeded from a heated 
} is from one foot to eighteen inches deep, and the sides are | furnace, and acts in so pages | gpeege on the animal | 
a lined and covered with marble slabs, from which the economy, that it becomes a trou le even to move a limb. 
1 bathers step into the water, and on which they sit and | All business ceases; everything is a in a sleep of 
wash themselves: the furnace is placed on the outside of | death, until the sun gradually sinks, and the cool air recalls 
| men and animals again into life and activity. The nights, 
; | on the other hand, are so sharp, that it is necessary to be 
| and evening 18 Crowded With visitors, and on entering more careful in guarding against the effects of cold in this 
bath-room, the first impression is almost een oe country than in the northern sa of Europe ; for the con- ‘ 
the hot steam or he ore meets you at. the door, filling the uences often prove fatal. ring the dry season, every- 
the body: it almost darkens the place ; and the China- | burnt up; the trees lose their leaves, and like 
men seen in this imperfect light, with their brown skins | brooms ; no bird is heard to sing; no animal qoights to 
creeps to the forest to secrete itself, secking shelter from 
' the fearful heat; save that now and then an ostrich will 
| 
| || 
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